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Summary qf the Contents and Advantages to be gained by the Construction of a 
Tide-Dock at Shell Haven, and the Formation qf a Railway, connecting the 
Entrance of the River toith the Metropolis : — 



First. — Opening a Port, accessible at all times of tide, for the Coal Trade, by 
which the navigation of the river would be less impeded in the higher parts and at 
the entrance of the>Docks, and the price of Coal reduced 

Second. — ^The facility and certainty with which Ilsh may be conveyed into London 

Third. — ^The formation of a commodious place of embarkation for Passengers, 
the saving of time, and the prevention of accidents arising from Steam-navigation in 

me Aiver .. «• •• •• •• .• •• •• •. .. 

Fourth. — The advantages, to Government, of communicating with the Naval 
Arsenal at Sheemess, and the convenience of the Tide-Dock, for the embarkation and 
disembarkation of troops, or other bodies of people, without the necessity of boats . 

fifth. — The excellence of the situation for the objects proposed, from the uniform 
depth of water at the immediate entrance of the Dock; and the facility, from the 
nature of the ground, for constructing a Tide-Dock 

Sixth.— The advantages, to the County of Essex generally, and particularly to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Railway— espedaUy by the introduction of Lime 
and Manure into the country, the saving in the carriage of Coals, and the increased 
facility of communication with the Metropolis 

Seventh. — Further Observations from subsequent experience 

Eighth. — The general value of Docks 

Ninth. — Damage done by Steam-vessels 

Tenth. — Particular advantages of a Dock at the entrance of the River 

Eleventh. — Class of Vessels likely to use the Dock 

Twelfth. — Price of Coals at Thames Haven 

Thirteenth. — Clearance of the Pool 

Fourteenth. — Bonding Place 

Fifteenth.— Foreign Communication 

Sixteenth. — ^Route of the Line and Gradients 

Seventeenth. — Low Fares and large Traffic 

Eighteenth. — ^Wharf and Custom-House 

Nineteenth. — ^Increase of Passengers and Goods 

Twentieth. — Expense of Construction 

Twenty-first. — Comparison with othe^: Lines. 

Twenty-second. — Prospectus ^ j^A^i^ ^'k 
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THAMES HAVEN DOCK & RAILWAY. 



In presenting to the Public a plan for the forma- 
tion of a Tide-dock at Shell Haven, at the entrance 
of the Thames, with a Railway communication with 
the Metropolis, the Provisional Directors feel called 
upon to offer some observations : — 

First, — As to the necessity which has given birth 
to this object ; and. Secondly, as to the principles upon 
which it is founded. 

It will be within the knowledge of almost every Collier Dockfi, 
individual, that Docks have been considered as requi- 
site for the Coal as for any other extensive descrip- 
tion of trader but that, from various circumstances, 
which, in combination, have proved too powerful to 
be overcome, such a scheme is still one of project only, 
although generally admitted to be advantageous to the 
River and its navigation. 

It may be as well to point to some of the ad van- Advantages of 
tages of Collier Docks at Shell Haven. The navigation ^^^ ^°' ^°^- 
from the Nore to the Pool would be saved, as well as 
the delay in unloading, which is considerable ; and 
the expense of barges and extensive and expensive 
wharfs, together with most of the other heavy charges 
incident to the Coal trade, as now conducted, would be 
saved. Against these charges and expenses must be 
placed the moderate dues necessary to support Docks 
and Wharfs at Shell Haven; the comparatively light 
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expenses of wharfage there and the carriage to London ; 
the charges of the present system being estimated 
at from ten to twelve shillings per ton^ the charges 
on Coals, landed at Shell Haven, from five to six 
shillings per ton, or for the supply of places on the 
line, even less. 
Places pro- The places hitherto proposed as sites for Docks 

applicabiUtyfor ^'^^ Colliers have been as high up the River as the 
the purpose. Isle of Dogs, and even higher, and with the condition 

of compulsory clauses, to force all Colliers into them, 

which would have the effect of increasing, instead of 

lowering the price of Coals; and as Docks in such 

situations would block the River at their entrance, 

all such plans have, as a matter of course, been 

strangled in their birth ; but the circumstances which 

have rendered such Docks necessary are not tlie less 

strong, nay, they are ten times more forcible now 

than when they first attracted the attention of the public. 

Reasons in In the first place, the quantity of sea-borne Coals 

n^iMity of a i^P^r^d into London is annually increasing ;* Secondly, 

Dock for Ck)l- the general trade and number of vessels arriving in 

the Thames has greatly increased; Thirdly, the con- 
struction of the St. Katherine's Docks and their 
locality requires a greater space of clear channel 
higher up the River ; and more particularly so 
from the introduction of steam power, and the extent 
to which it is carried in the navigation of vessels 
of all burthens. If then a Dock for Colliers was 
considered necessary before the introduction of steam 
power, how much more so must it now be when the 
navigation of the River is impeded by more Colliers, 
more ships and vessels of every class, by more lighters 
and craft in attendance upon such vessels, and when 
the danger of that navigation is greatly increased by the 
rapidity of progress and heavy swell occasioned by the 
numerous Steam-vessels. 

* This was the case up to this period. 



The Provisional Directors, in their selection of a 
locality in the River, have seriously considered the great 
and weighty consequences to result from the under- 
taking ; and in doing so, they have not failed carefully 
to examine the subject under every aspect. And, 
although the plan now offered, and the estimates 
founded upon it do not embrace a separate or exclusive 
Dock for Colliers, they have been anxious, in arranging 
the primary object of a Rail-road to the entrance of the 
Thames, connected with a Tide-Dock, to have the 
Dock so situated as to be applicable in part in the first 
instance to the use of the Coal trade, the ground 
admitting, at the same time, of the appropriation of any 
space that may ultimately be required for the accom- 
modation of that Trade. 

And when it be considered that a Collier Dock at 
Shell Haven would clear the river of Colliers, would 
shorten their voyage, thus preventing accidents and 
damage in the higher parts of the Thames, would 
materially reduce the price of Coals, and would admit 
of the most economical and convenient arrangements 
for the Coal trade, it cannot reasonably be doubted 
but that a large proportion thereof will eventually be 
attracted to that spot. The situation is in the broadest 
part of the River, close to the deepest water, and 
always accessible to every class of vessels. 

The Committee trust they have given sufficient proof 
of the utility of their plan for one purpose ; and they 
now proceed to notice others, which they deem to be of 
equal public interest. 

It is a somewhat singular fact, that an article of food, 
which is universally esteemed and capable of being in- 
troduced in any quantity, the product of that element in 
which Englishmen are peculiarly at home, namely Fish, 
should be at a price, during the greater part of the year, 
which renders it inaccessible to the poorer classes, and even 
precludes those of a moderate income from partaking of 



The Plan does 
not embrace ez- 
closiYe Docks 
for Colliers. 



Prevention of 
accidents* 
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Fish inaccessi- 
ble to the poor. 
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ity except as an occasional laxury ; the environs of the 
town and the inland counties being at present almost 
wholly beyond the possibility of obtaining its enjoyment. 
Uncertainty of The first reason for such apparent neglect of the 
8«PP y« bounty of Providence is the uncertainty of the supply 
in the market, which necessarily causes an uncertain^ 
in the demand ; the uncertainty in demand then becomes 
the cause of a small supply, as is invariably the case 
with all perishable articles. Now the question is, how 
much q€ this arises from the length and uncertainty of 
the River navigation to Billingsgate ? which, if not the 
destruction of the whole cargo, is the certain deteriora- 
tion of a large proportion of it, and ultimately renders 
the attendance on the market a risk to the vendor as well 
as the purchaser of the article. 

But it has been proved, and that upon positive experi- 
ment, that with a firm demand, however large, the sup- 
ply can be made to meet it, and for this fact it will only 
be necessary to refer to the report of a Fish Association, 
The facility established in 1813;* and there can be now no doubt, 
JSthwhichJlS *^^* ^®'® there a dep6t established at the entrance of the 
maybe brought Thames, where the fish caught during the night might 
be landed in the morning; a sufficient quantity of fresh 
and nutritious food would be brought into the market to 
enable all classes to partake of it ; the price being suffi- 
ciently reduced to bring it within their reach, giving at 
the same time a greater remuneration to the fishermen 
employed in the trade ;t and if, from adverse winds, or 
other unavoidable circumstances, any fiish should be ren- 
dered unfit for food, it may, by means of the Railway, 
be always used as manure for the adjacent lands, instead 
of being, as now, thrown back into the water and lost. 
On the subject of manure, it should also be borne in 

* See Appendix. 

t Fish will be brought from Shell Haven to London at an expense 
of about a fiirthing per pound, with adequate profit to the Railway. 



mind, with what facility chalk may be brought from the 
Kentish shores of the river, and converted into lime, for 
the colder lands of the neighbouring country ; and this 
to the more advantage from the reduced price at which 
coals will be supplied, averaging, for all qualities, at the 
most, from 20 to 25 shillings per ton. 

These latter considerations should not be overlooked 
by the county, as, in these days of active competition, 
any oversight or neglect in the economy of management 
must be fatal to the interests of both proprietor and 
occupier; an observation which applies with peculiar 
force to commodities for the supply of the London 
market, and especially to vegetables, fruit, and other 
perishable articles. 

It is highly satisfactory to the Committee to find. Eligibility of 
(and that within these few last days) that the spot they «Mteof Dock 
have selected for the purpose of constructing their Tide- 
dock for the reception of fishing and other vessels, at all 
times of the tide, is within a mile of that so proposed by 
the Fish Association of 1813 ; and they fairly contend, 
presents stronger arguments in its favour than it could 
have offered at the period above mentioned. 

The Committee, therefore, feel that two great objects. Prospective 
in themselves enough to insure the prosperity of the ^^^**^ ^ 
Railway, have been sufficiently explained to bring home Passengers, 
to the minds of the Public a thorough justification of the 
undertaking; but, the Committee are honestly entitled 
to mention the prospective advantages likely to arise 
from a large portion, at least, of the numerous Steam- 
boat passengers that annually pass up and down the 
River to the various places of resort below Gravesend, 
and the Continent. The damage arising from the swell 
occasioned by Steam-vessels has been already alluded to, 
and if, in addition, we take into consideration the great 
loss of life, and constant destruction of the property of 
even the most careful among the boatmen, it will be 
obvious that any safe and convenient rendezvous, so low 
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down the River as to prevent these evils, is of the 
highest importance.* 
Voyage It is also to be borne in mind, that Steam-boats can 
make two voyages where they now make one, that is, 
backwards and forwards, from Shell Haven, to the more 
distant ports on the coast of Kent, passengers coming to, 
and leaving London, in the same day, if necessary, and 
to the more adjacent places more frequent passages; 
saving thus all the expense of laying up the River, with 
the inconvenience and difficulty of taking in coals there. 
The facilities afforded by steam-navigation are undeni- 
able, but they are only the means to an end in the point 
of transit from place to place, and as those by Railway 
are even greater, the former must yield the precedence 
to the latter ; in the combination, therefore, when time 
can be saved by the Railway, and healthful recreation 
by water likewise gained, it may be justly concluded to 
The promo- afford all that human ingenuity can present ; and, in 
sailing contem- ^'ddition, we may state that the prospectus of the Thames 
plated. Haven Company incidentally contemplates the promo- 

tion of that most truly English amusement. Yacht-sailing. 
In one hour and a quarter a party may be at the entrance 
of the River, with an almost open Sea, for the exercise 
of the vessels. These are positive advantages, and at- 
tainable in no other place ; a spot higher up the Thames 
would be useless, one that is lower impracticable ; for 
the same tide that in its action scours and deepens the 

* The loss of life and property, occasioned by the necessary useful 
speed of Steam- Vessels, would form in itself a sufficient ground for the 
construction of a Dock which would be always accessible, such as is 
now proposed at Shell-Haven, which appears to be the only spot in 
the Thames where such a Tide-Dock, always containing sufficient 
depth of water, could be constructed. At Liverpool the Clarence 
Dock is exclusively used for Steam-Vessels, but has not the advantage 
of constant ingress and egress. A general rendezvous for Stcam^Navi- 
gation at the easy distance of an hour's travel from the Metropolis, 
at a cheap rate, cannot fail to be equally beneficial for the Passengers 
'^^ Fvoprietors. 
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point at which the entrance of the Tide-Dock is pro- 
posed to be formed, has carried the alluvial soil down 
and across the River, and formed those banks which are 
dry to so great a distance at low water, as to have be- 
come the bane of that otherwise-inviting summer resi- 
dence, Southend. 

Another advantage attached to Shell Haven, in point importance in 
of locality, is a national and political one — its vicinity time of war. 
to the Nore and Sheerness ; the difficulties of communi- 
tion from which places with London, are known only to 
the residents of that town and to Naval men ; to obviate 
them is, however, of acknowledged importance, and 
more particularly so, should we at any time be engaged 
in war, and more especially with any of the Northern 
powers. For the embarkation and disembarkation of 
troops, no place in England offers such facilities, which 
equally applies to Emigrants, or large bodies of any 
kind, from their being able to embark at once on board 
their ship without the intervention of boats. 

The Provisional Directors conceive that they have 
exhibited sufficient reasons both for the construction of a 
Railway to the entrance of the River, terminating at a 
convenient Dock ; and for the particular locality selected. 
It only remains for them to shew that they have adopted Best line of 
the best line of communication with the metropolis. A ™^*y a op - 
direct line from Thames Haven to the City would be 
perhaps somewhat shorter, but then it would have been 
a line exclusively from Thames Haven to London, with- 
out taking in Romford, which, as a large market-town, 
would require the increased convenience of a Railway, 
for the carriage of Coals and Fish, for its own supply, 
and that of the surrounding country, as well as in the 
conveyance of Grain, Hay, Straw, Cattle, and Stock, 
for its extensive weekly market. The circumstance of 
Government Barrack-ground being at Romford, is a 
strong feature in favour of a Railway from a Dock at the 
entrance of the river coming to that place, as it could 
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not fail to be the dep6t, in any future war, for the troops 
required for embarkation.* 

Sufficient evidence has been given before Parliament^ 
as to the advantageous results to the surrounding coun- 
try, arising from the passage of a Railway through it, 
not only in the difiusion of Capital, and employment 
of its Labourers in its construction, but in the positive 
benefit of an increased facility of transit. Essex, from 
its near neighbourhood to the metropolis, and being 
purely a pastural and agricultural county, will doubt- 
less feel the force of the arguments in favour of locomo- 
tive power on a Railway ; and will favour their intro- 
duction. If three years are permitted to elapse, no ten 
may enable her to recover the ground she will probably 
have lost in bringing her produce to market, in com- 
petition with all those more distant places which have the 
advantages of Railway communication. 

The Provisional Directors, under these impressions, 
have no hesitation in laying the project before the 
Public, as a means of safe and productive investment. 

Sept. 1836. 



^ Government have since sold this g^und* 
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One of the great commercial advantages this country Docks, their 
has obtained over every other, arises from the facility ^JJ^, *" 
her large wet Basins or Docks give for loading and 
unloading ships as soon as they arrive^ without the 
intervention of barges, or the aid and expense of the 
crew. The warehouses surrounding the Docks, and the 
bonding system, have rendered the marine trade of the 
country complete. The principal Docks in the River 
Thames have been formed for particular trades, and al- 
though the proprietary influence of the London and St. 
Katherine's Docks have, since the expiration of the 
charters of the East and West India Docks, opened 
them for the admission of vessels from all parts of the 
world, there are yet considerable advantages derived 
from a classification of vessels and their peculiar cargoes. 
Had there not been a body of merchants intimately 
connected, and all equally interested in the construction 
of a Dock to admit the vessels of their own trade, the 
West India, East India, or East Country Docks would 
not have been formed, — it is the want of this concen- 
trated interest, that admits our large and increasing 
steam marine to force its way up to the very highest 
part of the Port of London, to unload into barges, and 
to discharge their passengers through the dangerous 
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medium of a small wherry, at all hours of the night 
Extent of da^ and day. The damage that is done yearly, in the river 

mage per cent, jyj collisions, and the increased expense, amounting 

from 20 to 30 per cent., in maintaining the river banks, 
besides the loss of life, caused by the Steam-Vessels, 
renders it imperative in the construction of a Dock for 
their reception, to place it as far as possible towards the 
entrance of the river, so as to leave its navigation open 
to those other craft which require, and are small 

Bemedy. enough to use the wharfs along the banks. In selecting 

such a position in the river as would meet all the objects 
necessary for the formation of a Dock for Steam-Vessels, 
it was considered, — First : — That it should be a Tide- 
Dock, as Steam-Vessels would admit of no delay, and 
that they should have the power of ingress and egress 
at all times of tide. Secondly : — That it should be as 
near the entrance of the river as possible, so as to save 
the expense of unnecessary navigation and pilotage, as 
well as time ; the only position in the river where these 
objects could be combined, lay at a spot close to Shell- 
Haven Creek, and now called Thames-Haven. It 
appeared that by the influence of the tide both at flood 
and ebb, the shore was rubbed at that particular spot, 
which created and kept up a depth of water close in, so 
as to admit of the formation of an entrance sufliciently 
deep at the lowest water spring tides, to admit the 
largest vessels; and most fortunately, the land at the 
exact situation of the Dock, amounting to 200 acres, 
was in the market at the moment, and has become the 
property of the Company. 
Particular ad- The particular advantages derivable from a Dock 

™ckiuhe^en! P^*^^ ^* Thames-Haven, which is 36 miles below 

trance of the London-Bridge, and nine miles below Tilbury-Fort and 

Gravesend, are, that a saving is thus effected in the 
voyages of all Steam- Vessels, equal to an average of 
four hours, but to the larger ones of six hours 5 the 
saving of fuel necessary for that difierence, of pilotage. 
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of collisions, of disembarkation in the crowded pool in 
small wherries, of unloading into barges, and reunload- 
ing them, and a reduction in the price of coals of from 
five to six shillings per ton, an item of the first import- 
ance in steam-navigation. 

A Dock at Thames-Haven would admit vessels of all 
classes at all times. 

Would save 36 miles of river and crowded navigation, 
being an average of from four to six hours in time. 

Would bring Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, and Havre, 
within a daylight certain voyage. 

Would save the embarking and disembarking in small 
boats, and the delays of the Custom-House in clearing 
baggage, so that a commercial traveller, proceeding 
with all despatch to the manufacturing towns, would be 
as far as Birmingham by landing at Thames- Haven, 
before he could clear at the Custom-house by going up 
the river. At present a night is spent at sea, which 
would be avoided. 

Persons and families resident at or visiting Southend, 
Sheerness, Herne-Bay, Margate, or Ramsgate, as well 
as in the places adjacent, would be enabled to leave at 
any time of the day, without any increase in the ex- 
pense of transit, as it is proposed to make the railway 
and boat fare one, meeting the present charge. To men 
of business this saving in time, and the consequent 
power of being so much more with their families, and 
sleeping out of town, is a matter of great comfort and 
health, while they can carry their families as cheaply as 
by embarking at London-Bridge, this will apply in a 
modified degree to all steam-navigation from the river. 

It is presumed the Dock will attract the American line of 
packet ships, and all emigrant vessels, from the convenience 
of embarking their passengers, and taking in stock and 
coals, so close to the mouth of the river, saving expense, 
and the annoyance always consequent on vessels pro- 
ceeding to sea, with a fresh crew and crowded decks. 
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Fruit vessels. — A market making the difference of the 
profit on the cargo. 

Coasters and egg vessels from Dunkirk, &c. 

All fishing vessels. — And it may be reasonably antici- 
pated that the supply of Fish caught off the sands, 
beyond the entrance of the river will be quadrupled, 
when the boats can unload and return to their shoals the 
same evening, making thus a difference of three days, 
and securing the Fish while on the coast; for some 
interesting particulars on this subject, see Appendix on 
Fish. 

Colliers. — The supply of Coals to the Metropolis, not- 
withstanding the increase of population, and still greater 
increase of houses, has not within these last few years 
increased in proportion, and when we consider the more 
general feeling of indulgence, and the addition of steam- 
machinery to all purposes, and general manufactories, — 
it must be feared that the lower classes are prevented by 
the high price at which they are retailed in the Metro- 
polis and densely populated environs, from using them 
in the quantity they ought, and as they would do, if 
Thehealthand within their reach, — as their cleanliness and consequent 
TOordraendent health, domestic comfort, and morality depend on the 
on obtaining power of obtaining fuel.* Much of the drunkenness, 
particularly of mothers, arises from the impossibility of 
obtaining fuel to comfort and cheer her home, in conse- 
quence of its high price, whereas gin and rum are 
always within reach at the lowest possible sum, with 
their baneful temporary heat, and exciting allurements. 
It should always be recollected that the Coals purchased 
by the poor, are purchased through many hands, the 
original cost, from the colliers' detention in the river. 
Necessity of being in itself a large amount, for an article of such 
cheap fuel, absolute necessity to the climate of England, as Coals.— 
The great alternations and very general humidity under 
which we labor, render Coals as an absorbant as well as 

* The quantity of Coals carried coastways and exported, has in- 
creased three times in amount the import into London. 
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a means of warmth, more requisite here than in most 
countries^ — to which is to be added the dirt and damp of 
our Metropolitan streets. To reduce the price so as to 
augment the supply and comforts of all classes, the 
vessels must be taken out of the river, and the Coals 
brought into London by Railway, being the same 
means of disembarking them, as is made use of to so much 
benefit in their shipment, and as a fact in favour of 
Railway transit, the Brandling Junction Railway 
makes a saving of 9d. a ton, by carrying into deep 
water, over the river carriage of the Tyne ; thus proving 
that Railway carriage is advantageous in all cases, 
instead of being only, as has been hitherto imagined, 
where there is long or difficult land transit. The Stock- 
ton and Darlington, with the carriage of about the same 
quantity of Coals as could be carried on the Thames 
Haven Line, joining the Eastern Counties and with 
not a tithe of the number of passengers or goods — cost- 
ing four times the capital in execution, the Thames Haven 
Railway would cost — pays a dividend of 16 per cent. 

The average price of Coals, at the shipping-ports in Average price, 
the North, is about 8s. 6d. per ton, and the freight to 
Thames Haven would not exceed 6s. 6d. per ton ; while 
the inferior Coals would come below that sum. Thus, 
steam-vessels, which have been paying about 21s. a ton, 
would get their fuel at the reduced rate of 15s., an item 
of such importance to the proprietors of steam-vessels, 
that a Steam-tug Towing Company absolutely established 
a vessel below Gravesend as a dep6t, to save the river 
and city charges. To Coal Owners and Coal Com- 
panies, the opportunity of acquiring a market which 
may be made almost an exclusive one, is of great im- 
portance, by the supply of the steam-boats and other ves- 
sels using the Dock, with the places along the Thames 
Haven, Eastern Counties, and Northern and Eastern 
Railways, into the yery interior of the country, as well 
as in having coke ovens and a dep6t, which might 
regulate or be independent of the London market ; and 
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at this moment, the Eastern Counties Company are 
making arrangements to carry Coals down their Line 
from London to Brentwood , eighteen miles, saving to 
t^e consumer, 6s. a ton, in charges. I'he prospect of 
manufactories being established at and in the vicinity of 
Tliames Haven, where Coab are reduced in price to 
about 14s. a ton, is well assured, when the position, as 
regards London and the Continental markets, is consi- 
dered, the saving in the transit of both the raw material 
and manufactured goods is of so much importance, with 
the competition existing in all commercial matters, as to 
insure advantage being taken of any position which will 
reduce the price by any iixed benefit. 

The position of Thames Haven, so near the entrance 
of the river, will clear the navigation for vessels pro- 
ceeding to or from the Docks, leave room for a constant 
discharge from such colliers as continue to use the pool, 
keep the centre free for the smaller .steam-boats, and 
make ferr}ung across less dangerous. The swell occa- 
sioned by the larger steam-vessels being the principal 
cause of the damage done to the craft and small boats 
on the shore, and the sinking of the deeply-laden barges. 
Distance saved. The distance saved by vessels leaving Thames Haven for 

the ontports, or Continent, instead of London, will give 
such facility to travellers as greatly to increase the num- 
ber } the more particularly when the confort and seca- 
ntj of landing or embarking from a commodious and 
quiet landing-place, free from bustle, and under the 
exclusive controul and arrangement of the Company, is 
added to the saving in time. In addition^ the conve- 
nience for the embarkation or landing of carriages and 
horseSy will induce many families to avoid the tedium 
and dust of the Dover-road, whether going to one of the 
watering-places or abroad. 
Bqfii for As a place for bonding corn, or as a general dep6t for 
bonded goods, no position offers so many advantages. 
The yicinify of the Dock to the Nore and Sheemess 
iiderB the oommunication between these places and the 
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government offices a matter of great national import- 
ance, not only as a place for shipping troops, baggage, 
and ammunition, but for constant intercourse. A Advantage to 
fast steamer from Thames Haven would make Ostend in 
six or seven hours, and thus transmit despatches or news 
all over the Continent in considerably less time than even 
by railway to Dover ; and Thames Haven has the ad- 
vantage over Dover harbor, of constant means of ingresd 
and egress. After the further formation of Railways in 
Germany, as between Liege and Trieste, the shortest 
and more certain route to Alexandria, and overland to 
India, would be by Ostend to Trieste, and down the 
Adriatic, saving the passage through France, and the 
sea distance from Marseilles. To Belgium, in the import- 
ation and exportation of goods and corn, as a means of 
making most lucrative her extended Railways, a Dock 
at Thames Havefl, and Railway to the metropolis, will 
offer the greatest assistance, and increase, in proportion 
to the facility of transit, the number of persons who 
will take that route through the Continent. 

The bearings of this Company are, perhaps, more 
extensive than those of any other similar Under- 
taking ; leading to more good and useful results, and Useful results, 
at a cost, either for a Dock or a Railway, less than any 
other in existence or project. It will take the steam- 
vessels out of the river, and thus save accidents to life 
and property ; reduce the time and expense to passen- 
gers and goods, as well as to the vessels themselves; 
increase the supply and reduce the price of Coals and 
Fish, and thus add to the healthiness, comfort, and 
wealth of all classes, particularly the business and labour- 
ing part of the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

The Railway, after leaving the junction with the Line of RaU- 

wav 
Eastern Counties Line at Romford, would pass close to 

the beautiful villages of Homchurch and Upminster, 
between North and South Ockend^n, close to the chalk- 
pits in that neighbourhood, through Orsett, Homdon, 
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and Stanford-le-Hope, to the Dock. The eonntry is 
all highly-cultivated, and mostly wooded, and highly 
attractive, from its gravelly soil and salubrity, for the 
residence of men of business, who are the best customers 
to a railway, from the necessity of their daily attendance 
in London. Romford, as a large cattle market, com- 
mands some consideration ; and no doubt a consideraUe 
quantity would pass along the line from the marshes 
near the river, to that place and the metropolis. Coals, 
Lime, and Fish, for the whole neighbouring country, 
would also be carried from Thames Haven along the 
Eastern Counties and Northern and Eastern Lines. 

The gradients are peculiarly favourable, not exceeding 
one in 500, and being, for the most part, level. The ori- 
ginal observations in 1836 mentioned yacht sailing ; and 
there can be no doubt that, not only an increased number 
of vessels, but of a larger class, will make this Dock their 
rendezvous, from its vicinity to the metropolis by Railway; 
while it gives an open space of any extent for sailing. 
Return for ca- If low fares can be maintained while in conjunction with 
toer^^u ^ the Eastern Counties Line the number of persons who 
rimOar project would go to Thames Haven for a bath, or recreation, and 
from thence to Southend, Sheemess, and Herne-Bay, might 
be increased to any extent, and fully to that of the Com- 
pany's power to carry ; it would be inpossible, under these 
circumstances, to give any approximation to the receipts 
of the Company. — Constructing a Tide Dock in so 
advantageous a position, now that steam has been ap- 
plied to so many vessels, and as competition in all 
trades has made time of so much importance, that scarce 
any vessel of quick despatch will like to risk the delays 
consequent on the river navigation, under even the 
most favourable circumstances, and having, from that 
Dock, a certain distance of only one hour by Railway, 
will insure a return, for the capital expended, larger 
certainly than any other Dock or Railway can offer. 
The wharfs at London-bridge receive sixpence for each 
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passenger from the distant going boats ; the receipts, 
therefore, from a concentration of these boats «bpfV 
wharf musty of itself, pay an interest of large extent, 
particularly when all flie other customary wharfage dues 
are taken into consideration. 

The Dock being in Sea Reach, in the deepest water Do«k alwa^ 
of the river, and always accessible, will enable vessels to 
make their passage without any of those anchorages 
which are so tedious and expensive; and steam-boats 
from Boulogne and Calais, now generally detained some 
hours off Margate, will be able to regulate their voyages 
so as to save that annoyance. They will also save 
^:H>unding in the river, to which the larger boats are 
subject,* and those collisions which render the upper 
navigation one of so much anxiety. They will save in 
expense and use of fuel, and pilotage, and all of them 
land their passengers and goods alongside and from a 
commodious and well-regulated wharf, free from all 
the bustle and confined annoyance of the London-bridge 
whar&. A Custom House Establishment will clear 
baggage and goods the same as in London; so that 
fruit vessels of all sorts, and egg, and other foreign 
importations, will meet with no delay by using the 
Thames Haven Dock. Colliers will be able to keep 
their present low freights, with a profit to the vessels, 
as the number of their voyages may be trebled in the 
year ; and, as the reduction consequent in the price of 
Coals will create a greater demand and supply, it may 
be estimated that nearly the same number of vessels will 
be employed. 

The number of passengers by steam, varies both on Amount of pas- 
account of the fineness of the season and the fares for senger traffic 

uncertain. 

carriage; but, as the number of vessels has greatly 
increased since the returns for this Company were taken, 
it may fairly be presumed, particularly as the passengers' 
fares have been reduced, that a corresponding increase 

* This Is an evil of constant and increasing occurrence. 

D 
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Increase be- of passengers has taken place. The Increase, btween 

tween the years 1836 and 1838, was, on 
1836 & 1838. ^ 

Outport boats' passengers . . 62,972 

„ Tons of goods . 87,672 

Foreign boats' passengers . . 112,320 
„ Tons of goods . 76,128 

Increase in cattle, &c. from Scotland 12,324 
Many persons, who heretofore took the steam-boats 
to Leith for any part of Scotland, have, since the opening 
of the Railways to Liverpool, taken the western route to 
Glasgow, but the reduction in distance and time created 
by starting from Thames Haven, with the fast and 
Importance to superior vessels now used, and the opening of the Rail- 
Edinburgh, ^oy between Edinburgh and Glasgow, will bring many 

passengers back to the eastern route. And this is a 
question of some importance touching Edinburgh, the 
Railway Company, and the Steam-packet Company. 

Upon the subject of the difficulties of the pool, on the 
question of Coals, Fish, and Steam-navigation, the 
various articles in the Appendix will afford a vast 
variety of information. 

With the most ample allowance for all contingc 
in the estimates for the construction of the Railwa^Mnd 
Dock, and for the building of stations and ^gj 
houses, and for the purchase of locomotive power, 
carriages, trucks, &c., the capital required would be 
jB600,000, which is provided for by the capital of 
£450,000, and the borrowed capital of £150,000. It 
may, therefore, positively be affirmed that no new shares 
will have to be created at the expense of the old, or any 
money be required beyond what the powers of the pre- 
sent Act authorize ; and although it will be utterly im- 
possible to put in figures all the traffic and consequent 
revenue of the Company, which, by low fares and good 
regulations, may arise out of so large a field as that 
of the whole channel of communication with the world 
at large, and the metropolis of this country, it may yet 
be fairly taken at the amount stated in the Prospectus, 
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being an acknowledged existing quantity, and within 
the capability of -a railway to carry. The profits, so 
derivable, are infinitely larger than those of any other 
similar work, because no other similar work can be, or 
has been, executed so cheaply, and having at the same 
time so large a traffic. The advantage the Thames 
Haven Line has over the Blackwall, is, that it will cost 
three-fourths less capital, with the power of having as 
many or even more passengers, that it is certain of more 
goods traffic and fish, horses, carriages and cattle, 
because it has always a positive great saving in time and 
distance, and sufficient extent in mileage to make a 
profit per passenger of the whole fare charged on the 
Blackwall. It is a Metropolitan Railway without the 
expense. We may fairly assume, therefore, that the 
traffic of the Thames Haven Railway will be bounded 
only by its power of carriage. 

Great doubt existing in the minds of many persons as 
to the profit arising from heavy goods, and particularly 
Coals, it may be as well to state that, on the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway, one-third the profits are derivable 
from heavy goods, and another third from Coals } and 
the Thames Haven, as a short Line, may so have its 
carriages built as to carry more passengers with the same 
weight, having the additional advantage of a certain 
load, arising from the passengers of the different steam- 
vessels. 

The Newcastle and North Shields Railway is an in- 
stance of the profitable working of a Railway as against 
river steam. The Preston and Wyre, on a small scale, 
is an evidence also in favour of the Thames Haven 
Dock and Railway, and we may venture to predict Sir 
Hesketh Fleetwood will yet make an important Port at 
the mouth of the Wyre. 

All evidence is in favour of a large return to be de- 
rived from a cheap and well-placed Dock, connected by 
an equally cheap and well-selected Line of Railway. 

HENRY AMSINCK, Libut. R.N. 
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Incorporated 
1836. 

Arrangement 
with Eastern 
Counties Rail- 
way. 



Substitution of 
27 miles Rail- 
way for 36 of 
iyernavigation 
Ldvantages 
gained thereby. 



Thb Act of Incorporation of this Company was 
obtained in 1836, but the Works have been suspended, 
in consequence of the high demand for Toll made by the 
Eastern Counties Company for the use of that portion of 
the line into London from Romford, where the Thames 
Haven Company joins it ; this difficulty is now over- 
come by an equitable arrangement, and it is proposed, 
therefore, to fill up the Share List immediately, and to 
complete the Works in as short a time as possible, agree- 
ments of purchase by arbitration having been made with 
the Proprietors of Land throughout the Line. 

This Undertaking is founded on the principle of 
substituting 27 miles of Railway travelling for 
36 miles of river-navigation ; the advantages to be 
gained by this substitution, in point of time, safety, 
and convenience, will be instantly appreciated by all 
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T^ho have experienced the trouble, danger, and delay of 
landing from, or embarking on-board, steam-vessels, by 
aid of small boats, at the different stairs below London- 
bridge ; more especially when women and children are 
of the party, and when the state of the tide renders it 
necessary to land or embark at night. 

The THiLMBS Haven Dock is situated 36 miles dawn 
the river, with such deep water at the entrance as to 
admit the largest vessels at low water. The increase of 
steam-navigation, not only in the number of vessels, but 
in their size and power, renders a Dock of this descrip- 
tion, placed at the very entrance of the Thames, in deep 
water, and secured from all winds, an acquisition of the 
greatest value — not only to steam-passengers, but to the 
shipping generally — as all the delays, expenses, and Remoyalof 
hazards of collision incident to the river-navigation will J^? ^ 
be greatly diminished, and, in many instances, absolutely 
removed ; hence, it may reasonably be expected that a 
great proportion of the trade of the port of London, 
especially that which requires large wharfage or ware- 
housing accommodation, will be transferred to the 
Thames Haven, no less to the relief of the crowded river 
than to the profit of the Proprietors. 

The advantages to passengers are, a convenient land- Advantages to 
ing or embarking place — a shorter voyage — and the passengers, Ac' 
means of reaching London within an hour, without 
increase of expense. It will prevent the necessity of 
embarkations at night — bring Ostend, Calais, and 
Boulogne always within a daylight voyage, and render 
the journey to Havre as short as by Southampton, at 
half the price. It will also enable visitors to Southend, 
Heme-Bay, Margate, and Ramsgate, to reach those 
places at such times of the day as may be most con- 
venient to their business, (an advantage that has done so 
much for Brighton,) as boats can go and return all day 
long. It will bring the important Dock-yard of Sheer- 
ness within an hour-and-a-halPs communication with 
the Admiralty, in case of a northern war, a matter of 
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die very first consequence ; and give that facilitj, gene* 
rally^ to steam-navigation, which the crowded state of 
the river now precludes. The Dock will be constructed 
complete for ^£2309000, the contract being for 209,0009 
without Warehouses or Buildings. The Company has 
already agreed for the purchase of 200 acres of land at 
the Dock. The Railway does not present a single 
engineering difficulty, and may be formed for about 
<£20,000 a mile. 
Profitindefinite '^^^ promise of profit derivable from this Undertaking 

is probably as extensive as that of any before the public ; 
' for, from its great advantage to steam-vessels, it must 
be universally used by them, their passengers, and 
goods ; when it is considered that upwards of a million 
of persons now pass the river annually by steam, with 
nearly that number of tons of goods, besides cattle, 
sheep, pigs, horses, &c. &c. — that the passengers will 
save an average of four hours in time, with an increase 
of comfort and convenience — that the vessels will save 
in coals, time, and river charges — and be spared the 
necessity of navigating the river at night — there can be 
no doubt that advantages so large and so unequivocal 
will secure to the Railway a business, not only imme- 
diately profitable, but necessarily self-extending to an 
indefinite amount. It must not be omitted to observe that 
the steam-packets to Margate, Ramsgate, Yarmouth, 
Hull, Shields, Leith, Aberdeen, and many of the Conti- 
nental ports, will not only save the costly and dangerous 
navigation of the river, but, in many instances, be able 
to efiect three voyages for two that they at present 
make; in the case of the colliers this advantage will be 
yet more decided, because they will avoid a detention, 
at heavy demurrage, for a fortnight or three weeks, for 
which they are now compelled to wait, till their turn 
arrives for discharging their cargoes. 
Reduction in Coals will be thereby reduced in price, as well as the 

Coi£'^^ charges consequnt on unloading and barging; this 

will add to the traffic and revenue. The intermediate 
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and local traffic, together with Coals and Lime, for the 
interior of Essex, will also tend to swell the profits. 

It will not escape the most careless observation that 
this enumeration of the direct advantages of the project 
omits many collateral and ultimate sources of gain to 
the Company, of far larger extent, and that may here- 
after profitably employ a capital of ten times the amount 
that it is now intended to raise. The reduction of 6s. Manufactures 

a ton in the price of Coals, when delivered at Thames &c. attracted to 
^ ' Thames Haven 

Haven, will naturally attract to that spot all those trades 
and manufactures which call for a large consumption of 
them. Ship-building, and the many works incident to 
it, such as sail-making, rope-making, &;c. could be there 
carried on with greater facility and despatch ; and rent, 
for the extensive premises such works require, would be 
incalculably lower. 



ESTIMATED TRAFFIC. 

Local and Intermediate : — 

85,000 Passengers, average 3s. 

each £12,750 

50,180 Tons of Goods and Mer- . / 

chandize, at 2d. per Ton .y^a^ 11,499 11 8 9f^/C<^ 
14,482 Tons of Farming-stock, 

Fruit, and Vegetables 2,896 8 

46,592 Tons of Cattle, Sheep, &c. 2,641 12 

63,500 Tons of Coals and LimO) 

at3d. perTonj4A^v.4^s!^ 15,875 

^ £45,662 11 8 

By Railway from Thames Haven, and conse- 
quent on the Dock, taken from existing 
Steam Traffic, ^c, : — 

1,000,000 Passengers, average at 

2s.6d 25,000 

648,000 Tons of Goods, at 28. 6d. . 81,000 

500,000 Tons of Coals, at 2s. 6d. • 62,500 

Cattle, Sheep, & Pigs, say 12,500 

Horses and Carriages ... • 7«000 

Mails and. Parcels 7,000 

Fish 12,000 

■ 307,000 

352,662 11 8 
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Brought forward 352,662 11 8 

Deduct Expenses of Working, 

&c. 40 per cent 141,105 8 

Toll and Station on Eastern 

Counties Line* ....•••.. 85,000 

226,105 8 



Profit on Capital of Railway, exclusive of the 

Dock £126,557 11 



Dock Dues and Wharfing : — 

1,000,000 Passengers, at Id each.. 4,166 13 4 

648,000Tonsof Goods, at6d.p.T. 16,200 

500,000, Tons of Coals, at 3d. p. T. 6,250 

Cattle, Sheep, & Pigs, say 1,500 

Horses and Carriages . • 1,200 

Fish 1,500 

Ship and Incidental Dues 5,000 

35,816 13 4 

Deduct Expenses, one-third •• 11,938 17 9 

Profit on Dock Capital, about 

9 percent £23,877 15 7 



All preliminary ^* ^^^7 reniains to be observed that 4,200 shares have 
expenses paid, been already taken and registered, and that, as all the 

usual preliminary expenses have been already incurred 
and paidf and the Act of Parliament obtained, no Call 
will be made till all the Shares created by the Act 
(9,000) have been subscribed. 

Applications for Shares, Plans, and Prospectuses may 
be made at the Offices of the Company, 2, St. Mildred's 
Court, Poultry. 

Mai/, 1841, 



^ This large amount ¥dll necessarily be open to commutation. 



APPENDIX. 



EXTRACTS 

Prom the Report of the Fish-Association^ as drawn up by 
Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart, in 1813. 

** It is a singular but well-ascertained iact, that at the very Mackerel, 
time when there is the greatest quantity of Mackerel to be 
caught in the part of the British Channel which supplies the 
London Market, and when that Fishery is most abundant, 
the Fishermen who frequent Billingsgate almost wholly dis- 
continue the Mackerel Fishery. This extraordinary circum- 
stance is thus accounted for : — ^These Fishermen depend in a 
g^at measure for customers on Fishwomen who attend daily 
at Billingsgate, with their baskets on their heads, to purchase 
the Mackerel, and carry them for sale about the Metropolis. 
As long as these women continue their attendance on the Bil- 
lingsgate Market, the Fishermen are secure of a certain degree 
of custom for their Fish ; but, as soon as the common Fruit 
comes into season, they give up dealing in Fish, finding the 
sale of Gooseberries, Currants, and the like, to produce them 
a larger and more secure profit with less risk or trouble. 
The Fishermen being thus disappointed of a sale for their 
Mackerel, at the time when they are most abundant, give 
up, in a degree, their employment for the season; and an 
immen.*ie quantity of palatable and nutritious food is thereby 
annually withheld from the inhabitants of the Metropolis. 
This circumstance of the want of means of sending their 
Fish generally into the Town, not only prevents the 
Mackerel being caught, but, even aHer they have been 
caught and brought up the river, precludes a considerable 
part of it from ever reaching the Market; for all that arrives 
at this period beyond the estimated demand of the Fish- 
mongers, however fresh and good, is thrown into the Thames, 
and destroyed before it reaches Billingsgate ; with the con* 

E 
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scqacDce of enbanciDg the price of Mackerel to the opulent 
part of the Metropolis, and of excluding most of its inhabi- 
tants from a participation in this cheap and plentiful supply 
of food." 

KM. per six score These facts were, in May last, stated to the Committee for 
the Relief of the Manufacturing Poor, by Mr. Hale, of 
Wood-street, Spitalfields, one of their members, who had 
possessed the means of ascertaining their correctness beyond 
all question. — With the authority uf the committee, be en- 
tered into an agreement, to take of the Fishermen from ten 
to 20,000 Mackerel a day, whencTer the price was as low 
as 10s. the hundred of six score ; a price at which the Fisher- 
men said they could afford to supply the London Market 
to any extent, were they sure rf a regular sale at thai price. 
This engagement was advantageous to the Fishermen ; for, 
whilst they had the benefit of the higher prices, as far as the 
demand of their more opulent customers would extend, they 
were certain of a market for any surplusage of Mackerel which 
they could obtain. 

Benefit to poor '^^ effect of this ag^reement was to produce an extraordi- 
and rich. oary supply of Mackerel in the London Market ; attended 
with such a diminution in price, that the best Mackerel, per- 
fectly freshj were sold, even in the 'early part of the season, 
at two-pence and three-pence a-piece. Some days passed, 
however, before any Fish was supplied nnder Mr. Hale's 
contract. But, in the mean time, the poor, as well as the 
rich, in the Metropolis, had the benefit of this reduced price ; 
being able to purchase Mackerel at the rate of six, eight, and 
ten for the shilling. 

Purchased by ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ of June, 1812, they came down to the stipulated 

Mr. Hale at ^ft price; and upwards of 17,000 Mackerel, on that day, were 

retailed* at one purchased by Mr. Hale, at five pounds the thousand, and sent 

SJuUffleldi.'" *^ Spitalfields, and there sold to the working weavers, at 

the original cost of a penny a-piece. Women were employed 

to carry them from Billingsgate to Spitalfields, until eleven 

o'clock at night; and hands were wanted to supply the 

pressure of the demand ; as the> were purchased with great 

avidity by the inhabitants of that district; not merely for 

immediate consumption, but also to put into small pots, just 

covered with vinegar, and baked ; the pots containing 

eight or ten Mackerel in each. Preserved in this way, they 

will continue good for some time, and eat very well, like 

pickled Salmon. 

It soon appeared, that the district of Spitalfields would 
not be equal to the consumption of the great quantities 
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of Mackerel which were daily arriving in an increasing spitaifieids un- 
ratio. The poor in other parts of the town were now served ^e'^Je^Bi^^ 
at the same rate. A thousand were sent one day to the quantity. 
Workhouse at Spitaifieids, and the inmates of that place 
enjoyed an unexpected and acceptable treat. Other public 
establishments were also served ; and the supply increased 
to so great a degree that 500,000 Mackerel arrived, and 
were sold in one day. They would probably have amounted 
to such a number as to have exceeded the power of distribu- 
tion ; but at this time the wind changed to due west, and 
continued so for a fortnight,* which kept down the supply* 
This, however, did not prevent their still continuing so cheap, 
as to be purchased at six, and even at uine for a shilling. 
Had the wind continued favourable, and the means of gene- 
ral distribution been provided, the supply would have given 
every individual in the Metropolis a daily meal for some 
weeks ; and have afforded ao opportunity to those who have 
foresight, of filling their pots with them, as a store for the 
ensuing season. 

It would be one of the natural effects of our preserving I'^p^sS^d®^ 
Cod, Mackerel, Herrings, and other Fish for our own use, Cod, &c. 
that exportations would be made to Spain, Portugal, and the 
Mediterranean ; which would afford market^ for them to almost 
any extent. 



Especially as the increase of the quantity which Worthy of 

attention. 



might be sold by the Fishmongers, if Fish were universally 
adopted as part of our daily food, would more than compen- 
sate for any reduction of price. They are anxious, therefore, 
to turn the attention of their countrymen to the expediency 
of converting the surrounding ocean into a mine of wealth, 
and a source of plenty ; while the persons employed in it are 
deriving, with little capital and less risk, the rich reward of 
industry and exertion. 



They now proceed to notice an impediment to the regular impediment to 
supply of the Metropolis ; arising from the navigation of the JJp^" 
River Thames. 

* The west wind which is unfavourable to the supply of Fish in London, 
is most favourable to the Brighthelmstone Fishery. 
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Whenever there is a prevalent^ south-west wind of any con- 
tinuaoce, such as there has been great part of this spring, the 
Fishermen^ finding it impracticable to get np the river, take 
shelter in Holy-Haven (otherwise called East-Haven), a small 
bay on the Essex side of the mouth of the Thames; they 
there wait for a more favourable wind, to enable them to pass 
up the next reach of the Thames, called the Hope ; and if dis- 
appointed in this they throw their cargoes overboard, and pro- 
ceed on anotlier fishing voyage. 

Quantity de- The quantity of Fish thus destroyed is not only very 

considerable, but by this circumstance the Fishermen are 
discouraged from exerting themselves to increase the supply 
to any thing like the extent which it is capable of. This is 
also the cause of another inconvenience, to which the prin- 
cipal Fishmongers in the Metropolis are obliged to submit, 
— that of keeping a large stock of Fish by them in ice, for the 
regular supply of those opulent customers whose tables must 
exhibit the same appearance of unvaried abundance at all 
times and seasons. The Fishmongers, therefore, even at a 
time when a continued south-west wind has almost shut up 
the supply by the River Thames, are still obliged to make a 
great display on their shopboards, of Turbots and other Fish, 
preserved, indeed, from putrifaction by ice, but rendered 

Preserviiifr wholly tasteless, and devoid of nutrition. There is a third 

Fish m ice. .^ » 

inconvenience attending this stoppage of the regular supply 
of Fish to Billingsgate, — that the basket-women are deterred 
from continuing their attendance on the market so long as 
they otherwise would do ; for, being disappointed in not 
finding any Fish on sale, at least within their means of pur- 
chase, they give up the retail of Fish, and adopt some other 
employment. 

In order to obviate these difficulties it has been suggested 
by some of the principal salesmen at Billingsgate, that it will 
be practicable, at a moderate expense, to open a communica- 
tion, by land-carriage, between Holy-Haven and the Metro- 
polis. 



ket^shouid be as *^"^ *''** ***"* "®* ^^^^ * ^^^^ *'^''^® quantity of food 

certain as that might be preserved for the benefit of the community, and 

used while in peifect condition, but there would be a constant 

and daily supply for the Metropolis, at nearly a regular price 

at all times, even when the south-west winds are generally 

prevalent, and our Fisli-market might be almost on the same 

certainty as that for butchers'-mcat. 
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It seems, therefore, to be of great importance that such a 
cDmmunication should be opened between Holy-Ha^en and 
the Metropolis ; and there is very little reason to doubt but 
that, when a good road is made, private adventurers will use 
it for the benefit of themselves and the public ; and that the 
Fishermen will generally prefer this speedy and certain convey- 
ance, to the more tedious and uncertain navigation of the 
Thames; most of them discharging their cargoes, and returning 
on another voyage immediately. 

A project has been in agitation • to carry a Railway from Projected Rail- 
London to Wallasea Island, in Essex, with a view to an uilnd, 
increased supply of Vegetables for the London market. It is 
worthy of consideration how far this plan for a Railway may 
be connected with the communication with Holy-Haven or 
Ridham Gap, as affording a better and cheaper conveyance 
for Fish than a mere gravel road. Upon this subject they are 
informed, by one of their Members, that the bill for the Rail- 
way has been, for the present, withdrawn; the patties, however, 
are ready to renew their notices, and to bring the measure 
again forward, if it should have the concurrence of the Mem- 
bers of the Fish Association. 



"The Committee will next advert to two circumstances, 
which they conceive may be deserving of attention, as con- 
firming the inference deduced from the effects of the contract 
for Mackerel, entered into in May last, by the Committee for 
the Relief of the Manufacturing Poor. The first of these they 
give on the authority of a gentleman, who has been lately con- 
cerned in, or connected with, the Herring-Fishery on the Herring Fishery 
Goodwin-Sands. Having contracted, in 1810 and 1811, to a 
limited amount, with the Fishermen for Herrings, at £12 the 
last, to be cured for the West Indies, they varied their con- 
tract in the year 1812, and agreed to take aU their surplM Her^ 
rings at £7 the last, being 14d. the hundred. The conse* 
quence of this unlimited agreement was, that the Fishermen 
went out every day; and the quantity caught was three or 
four times the average of the preceding year ; so as to occasion 
a remarkable increase in the supply of the Metropolis, at the 
commencement of the preceding winter; a hundred ton of 
Herrings, or 240,000 pounds weight having been caught and 240,000 lbs. 
sold, or cured, in one day. A similar circumstance to this has ^ught & cured 
been stated to them by a principal salesman of Billingsgate, *^* 
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to baYO oocarred there in January last ; when the quantity of 
Cod for corning, then required by the Commitlec for the 
manufacturing poor, produced so large a supply of (bat sort 
of Fish at Billingsgate, that the salesmen there could not 
obtain for it more than three-halfpence a pound. It seems, 
indeed, to be clear, that if the fishermen could obtain, even at 
a moderate price, a eerUtin tale for ail the Fish brought to the 
market in good condition, that the increase of supply might be 
carried to almost any extent" But, in order to dispose of the 
daily surplus which would then be brought to sale, it appears 
to be necessary that a saltiog-warehouse should be connected 
with every wholesale Fish market, for receiving, at a certain 
hour, and at a reduced price, all the surplus Fish of the 
morning, to be corned for the use of the interior parts of the 
country, or for exportation. For the purpose, therefore, of 
diffusing more generally the knowledge of the wise and 
judicious measures which the Legislature, on the' suggestion 
of Government, have adopted, of a remission of the sail -duty, 
for the purpose of encouraging the preserving of Fish for food, 
the Committee have thought it expedient to print, in a cheap 
form, for the use of the public, the Acts of Parluiment which 
relate to that subject. 

The Committee entertain no doubt, but that corned Fish, 
if properly cured, and sold at a moderate price, would be 
very acceptable to all classes in this country. Upon this 
subject they have very lately received the opinion of Mr. 
Boase, of Penzance, who is well acquainted with this subject, 
and who mentions a circumstance very deserving of attention. 
Average price " Penzancc market (he observes) supplies a very populous 
~IS?,fJtPiK * district, where Fish is three-fourths of the animal food of the 

penny per lb. at ' 

Feasance. lower classes. The average price of fresh Fish, during the 

last twelve months, has been about one penny per pound, — 
of Salt-Fish nearly three pence; and, notwithstanding this, 
the hucksters carry off ten loads of salted for one of fresh 
Fish." — In the course of his observations on this subject, 
Mr. Boase notices the effects which the increased use of 
corned Fish would have on the cultivation of potatoes, an 
article of subsistence, much more productive in quantity, and 
much more certain as to crop, than wheat, or any other kind 
of grain. Upon this subject, Mr. Boase states an interesting 
fact: — "The population of the district of Penzance has for 
some years required an annual importation of corn or flour. 
The crop of 1811 was entirely exhausted before the end of 
March 1812. Great supplies of grain were necessarily im- 
ported, and retailed to the labouring classes at reduced 
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prices, causing an enormous addition to the poor-rates. 
The alarm therehy occasioned produced a timely and larger 
increase of potatoe-planting. The consequence has been, 
that although the corn crop of 1812 was not above average, 
and was broken into, even in the first week of harvest, no 
grain or flour has been imported here^ nor is any expected to 
be wanted,^' To this he adds, that large quantities of pota- 
toes had been exported from Peneance, and that they are still 
sold there under a halfpenny a pound, retail price. 
May 11, 1813. 



His Royal Highness the late Duke of Kent, Chairman, 
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THAMES HAVEN DOCK & RAILWAY. 



Extract from the *' Public Ledger" of 24th Dec. 1835. 



A small pamphlet lies before us, eniitled *' Thames Haven 
Railway, with Observations on its Anticipated Advantages,'^ 
and, it strikes us to be of a character so peculiar, we can- 
not resist the opportunity of making some remarks on the 
general question of railroads, as well as on the particular one 
to which our attention has been drawn. Unfortunately every- 
thing in this country is a mania ; thus the good and the bad 
are confounded together, for the time, in the general fashion- 
able epidemic, and then a revulsion takes place in the public 
mind, and that which has just been the subject of eager parti- 
cipation, has become valueless, however great its individual 
Opinions. advantages. We are not led to these remarks from any 
supposition that the Thames Haven Railway has failed in 
obtaining public support; on the contrary, the calm assurance 
of honourable integrity and confidence in the superior benefits 
of the undertaking, which are evinced throughout the pam« 
phlet and prospectus, assure us that the Committee are firm in 
their ground, and convinced that the beneficial results of the 
Railway and Dock ensures its being one of those substan- 
tial projects which will bring a class of proprietors who will 
take shares as an investment, and who will take a personal 
and decided interest in it. Such is the opinion we are called 
upon to express, from the general character of the little sum- 
mary of its benefits before us, some of which may be as well 
alluded to, as we were not prepared to consider the subject of 
Fish in the important light il is there struck out; and, cer- 
tainly, we cannot see why so rational and delightful an addi- 
tion to the dinner-table should be so generally scarce and dear, 
when the quantity that might be caught is so unlimited, nor 
can we do otherwise than hail with pleasure the assurance of 
its freshness, and consequent increased nutrition, by being 
brought from the sea to the Metropolis in an hour, and that the 
poor and all classes of persons would be able to obtain such an 
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additional means of support. Another object gained by the 
conveyance of Fish across tlie country, instead of by the river 
is, that all the Fish which is unsaleable would be distributed 
on the land along the line, as manure, instead of, as now, being 
thrown back again into the waters and lost. 

On the article of Coals, we firmly believe that a very consi- Opinion re- 
derable saving would be effected, and wo cannot see any * *"^ ^ 
ground of objection to the introduction of coals into London 
by means of Railways, any more than their being conveyed in 
the north from the pits to the ships on the same description of 
road ; and we have understood the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway Company have found coals, from the quantity, a 
source of considerable profit. Much must, however, as a 
matter of course, depend on the inclinations of the line, and we 
regret that nothing has been said on that subject in the Thames 
Haven prospectus, for us to form a judgment; but, from the 
description of the country through which it passes, we cannot 
suppose them to be otherwise than favourable. 

On the question of the principal source of profit, the antici- steam-boat 
pated passengers to and from the steam-boats plying to th« P***®"^®'"** 
crowded watering-places in the Isle of Thanet, we conceive 
there can be no doubt No person with a grain of sense will 
pass their time in tlic unspeculative monotony of a steam-boat 
who can do otherwise ; and we cannot imagine anything moro 
inviting and refreshing than an hour's ride over a fair country 
in the morning, to within sight of the Nore and Sheerness, and 
there to take boat, either to Heme Ray in two hours, or to 
have a sail in a yatch in the open water, among the men-of- 
war in the Med way, or to visit the extensive naval yard at 
Sheerness. 

These are some of the inviting portions of the plan l>efore Tiie plan re- 
us, and we cannot but give credit to the promoters of it for *^**°**"®" 
having discovered such a position so admirably adapted to its 
objects as Shell Haven appears to be ; and we are inclined to 
believe that much time, much thought and reflection, with 
considerable engineer and nautical information, have been 
used to have so located the terminus of the Railway and Tide- 
dock. We have been already led by the subject to an ex- 
tended article, and do not find ourselves at the end of our 
observations, which we must reserve to another day, as well as 
some considerations on the other Railways in project and 
execution. In the meantime we cordially recommend the 
perusal of the pamphlet to every housekeeper. 
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Extract from the * Public Ledger" of3]stDcc,y 1835. 



No ordinary 
project, not to 
excelled or 
equalled. 



Wc rcsnme with satisfaction the subject of the Thames 
Haven Railway, because, amid [the dull monotony of trafiBc 
and profit incidental to these undertakings we are here 
refreshed by some novelty — a new carving out of the means 
and uses of improvement. 

Here is no common-place speculation of the amount of the 
traffic between place and place, which may be ascertained with 
arithmetical precision, and calculated upon accordingly, but a 
new and striking illustration of the powers of progression, a 
full explanation of the value of locomotive power on the rail- 
way, in the connection (in almost a period of time, too small in 
the calculations of value to be considered) of the very entrance 
of the lliver Thames, with the proud metropolis of the kingdom, 
which is situated on its banks, enabling the owner, or the 
agent, to see their ship free of the port of London, and to 
return to their .business in no longer space than has heretofore 
attached to visiting the docks in its immediate neighbourhood ; 
not that the amount of traffic is disregarded, for we observe a 
very sufficient remunerating interest given in the figures, but, 
we consider that the committee have wisely declined pledging 
themselves to any accuracy in the amount ; for either no remune- 
rative traffic will accrue to it at all, or it must, from the nature 
and position of the Dock and Railway, be Immeasurably above 
that which is proposed as a ground- work of calculation* We 
should say, that the amount in traffic of Passengers alone from 
steam-vessels, from foreign and homeward-bounds ships, from 
other vessels in the river, from the fishing and coasting crafts, 
from the different sailing-yachts, from Sheerness, and the 
country adjacent to the line, would in itself bring a handsome 
profit to the undertaking ; but, when we add Coals, and with a 
recurrence of these genuine old English winters to re-invigorate 
our constitutions, should the river be frozen and the Pool 
choked with ice, so as to double their price, then would tho 
reduction, in consequence of their introduction from Shell 
Haven, by the railway, be fully appreciated. And with Fish, 
in the light it appeared to us in our last article on this railway, 
with chalk and lime from the Kentish shores for manure, and 
add cattle, com, hay, manure, merchandize, &c. &c., to and 
from the metropolis to the places on the line, and the Tide- 
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dock at the terminus ; with, we conclude, some pier-dues, and 
^oll to these Tesscls which do not carry passengers, we cannot 
but conceive an amount of revenue is likely to accrue to the 
Company,' not to be excelled, if equalled, by any similar un- 
dertaking in the kingdom. 



Extract from the "Public Ledger*' of^th July^ 1836* 



We are glad to find that the Thames Haven Dock and Thames Haven, 
Railway Bill has received the Royal assent. Among the gto^^tothe"^" 
numerous projects of the day we selected this, at its first whole ConUnent 
coming before the public, not only because we believed it to 
be one likely to pay well, but because, having a large Tide- 
dock attached to the plan, it peculiarly came under the mer- 
cantile department of our Paper. Certain it is, that increased 
facilities of transit, whether in macadamized highroads, steam- 
navigation, or railway communication, invariably produce 
increased trade ; and we fear not that so soon as a Tide-dock 
is formed at Thames Haven, there will be found plenty of 
sources of revenue from the larger steam-vessels and the 
fishing-trade, as well as in the landing and embarking of pas- 
sengers from the various foreign-bound ships. As regards 
the coal trade one thing is obvious, that if the Thames Haven 
Company can introduce coals into the metropolis and its 
neighbourhood cheaper than the merchant can do through the 
means of the Pool, the Colliers will come to their Dock; and 
this they profess to do as far as the present price is concerned. 
To compete with any such reduction, the London merchant 
must lower his charges, and under any circumstances the 
public must benefit. We are disposed to believe that a portion, 
at all events, of the trade will occupy the docks at Thames 
Haven, and should not be surprised to find in the increasing 
trade of the country, extensive docks for all purposes at the 
entrance of the river, and whether our predictions may be 
more remote than we anticipate, yet for light and perishable 
cargoes, especially fruit, together with fish, and passengers, no 
doubt can be entertained of its advantages. Looking to the 
particular situation of the Dock, which is decidedly the main 
and principal feature of the plan, within an hour's distance of 
the Metropolis, and being the stepping-stone to the whole 
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Continent of Europe, it cannot fail to prore a most useful and 
profitable undertaking. 

Tlie Bill having received the sanction of the Legislature, we 
understand no time will be lost in commencing the works, the 
importance of which is so fully considered by the promoters of 
the undertaking ; and in about two years from this time we 
may expect to find the river shorn of its tedium and delays, 
and a spacious and beautiful basin, capable of entrance at all 
times, constructed at the month of the river. With such 
determined celerity of motion the Subscribers will receive a 
mnch earlier return to their capital than is usual in sncli 
undertakings. As all mercantile questions are matters of 
deep import to our readers, we shall notice from time to time 
the progress of the work. 



Extract from the "Public Ledger" ()/*i4M^. 2, 1836^. 



Dock nine miles ^® observc, by somc of our contemporaries, that the 
below Graves- Directors of the Thames Haven Dock and Railway have visited 
the site of the proposed Dock anticipatory to commencing 
the works. This bill has recently received the sanction of the 
Legislature, and, being out of the usual order of Railway 
speculations, we are induced to look at its objects and pros- 
pects. It would appear that the Dock is to be constructed in a 
marsh on the north bank of the river, near the entrance, about 
nine miles below Tilbury and Gravesend, and that the shore at 
that place (Shell Haven) is what is called a '' steep-to.*' Thus 
far nature seems to have proposed the situation, and it is only 
necessary to see how far these natural advantages of position 
are likely to be brought into use, so as to be serviceable to the 
public, and remunerative to the Shareholders in the undertaking. 
In the Prospectus, passengers from steam-vessels form a large 
item of profit — and to this we do not object ; for when we sec 
the old and superior sailing-smacks superseded by steam- 
vessels, which are every year built of increasing size, and when 
we know that the facility of steam-navigation increases the 
trade and number of travellers from every place, or feel that a 
basin for such vessels, accessible at all times of tide, is au 
essential want in the port of London, the transmission of goods 
and passengers in an hour's time into the metropolis by the 
Railway obviates any difficulty of distance, and the situation 
secures that no obstruction will arise from want of waters as is 
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nuw felt higher op in the river ; in fact, a dep6t for steam* 
passengers and vessels, with a conyenient and commodioas 
landing-place, such as is projected at Thames Haven, with 
sheds and stores, with a custom-house and hotel, is a deside- 
ratum our love of travel, and at the same time, national love 
of convenience, render most desirable. To the owners of the 
vessels, a tide basin 1o lay in, receive coals, and embark 
passenj^ers, without the dangers and collisions of the pool 
and higher navigation of the river, cannot fall to be beneficial. 
We are, therefore, quite assured that all the larger boats will 
go no higher up the river than Thames Haven, after the Dock 
shall be ready for their reception. To the passengers from 
steam-boats must also be added all those bound foreign who 
embark in the river, the passengers by emigrant ships, and 
persons engaged in any of the trades of the shipping using 
the Dock. 

To the Coal-trade, another item in the anticipated revenue, 
it appears this Dock is to be peculiarly adapted ; and when we 
consider that the price of Coal at the embarkation-point in the 
Tyne and Wear is now from 6s. 6d. to 9s. per ton, and know 
the price we pay in London, there can be very tittle doubt but 
that, with judicious management on the part of the Company, 
arrangements may be made with the Coal-owners in the north, 
so as to break the monopoly of the trade, and that the price 
of Coals may be materially reduced. The Stockton and Dar- 
lington, which is the highest paying Railway, receives its 
revenue almost entirely from the carriage of Coals, and there can 
be no doubt that the quantity will allow the Company of the 
Thames Haven Railway to carry sufficiently low as to make it 
worth while for the merchants to make their Dock a dep6t, 
and sare the loss and wear and tare of barges and wharfs. 
This will be an advantage to the river, as the Coal-barges are 
perhaps the cause of the greatest delay. If the price of Coals 
in the north, be 7s., the Collier freight 7s., the port of London 
dues for metage, &c. Is. Id., the Dock dues Is. 6d., and the 
Railway carries for 28. 5d., the consumer might have the best 
Coals put into his cellar for 25s. per ton ; and there can be no 
doubt that, in competition with the inland Coal, the seaborne 
Coals must be reduced below the figures named, both in ori- 
ginal price and freight. 

As regards a Dock for the Coal trade, that is now a settled 
point of absolute necessity ; the only question is the most fit- 
ting position ; and it certainly would appear, that when the 
arrival and sailing of ships is in great numbers, and more par- 
ticularly when the wind has been for any period in one quarter^ 



Advantages to 
owners of 
vessels. 



Price of Coal in 
the North. 



Absolute neces- 
sity of a Dock 
for the Coal 
Trade. 
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The only iipot 
vherc a Tide- 
Dock could be 
constructed. 



Always 15 feet 
of water. 



Ihat a Dock for their reception sliould be in a situation 'whcrer 
its entrance would not block and prevent the passage of any 
other vessels. Now their is no place, on either bank of the 
river, where a Tide-Dock could be constructed, with ualer for 
shipping at all times of tide, except at lliames Haven, and 
upon that ground that spot has been selected ; Docks higher 
up must be closed Docks, and, consequently, tlie vessels must 
anchor outside, until the tide will admit of their entrance; 
and then, if in any number, the confusion of endeavouring to 
get in will probably prevent the possibility of any ,of them 
doing so, and keep that part of the river in constant confusion. 
It is only necessary to witness their beating into the Tyne, to 
form a judgment. The question is one of carriage, and that» 
with a Railway of good inclinations, if not too distant, is more 
than counterbalanced in the shortening the voyage, and tlic 
convenience to the craft, as well as the facility with which the 
supply will be conducted to steam- vessels. Upon the whole, 
the advantages seem to be much on the side of Thames Haven. 
Another item of considerable importance, not only to the 
Company, but to the public, is the supply of Fish in the river, 
and the uncertainty of time in its navigation is the positive 
evil. While in the out ports the finest fresh Mackerel are 
sold at a score for a shilling, we are paying our Fishmongers 
in London at the rate of sixpence a-piece, and so in propor- 
tion, and more than in proportion for all other descriptions. 
Two points then present themselves; the one is, whether 
out of the Fish now caught a great quantity may not be saved 
for use fresh, that is destroyed at the mouth of the river ; and 
the other, whether, having a place of unlading at its entrance, 
at but a few hours* sail from the place of catching, and the 
certainty of immediate and expeditious transmission to mar- 
ket, a very considerable larger quantity would not be caught fur 
sale ? The difficulty, in this country, is the establishment of 
a labourer's capital, to compete with monopolies and the risk 
of a market. Fish would be used to ten times the amount of 
quantity, in London and its environs, (where it is especially 
scarce,) were the supply constant, certain, and cheap, and this 
would certainly be effected if the Fishing-boats could land their 
cargo at the entrance of the river, and be to sea again imme- 
diately for another. 

The Thames Haven Basin being a tide one, with al^^ays 
15 feet v/ater at the lowest spring-tides, gives this facility ; the 
connection of a Railway with the Metropolis at an hour*s dis- 
tance, insures our having Fish in a state of perfection 
Billingsgate never yet has given us ; and, therefore, tliere can 
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be no doabt that not only all the Fish now caught off the 
banks of our eastern coasts, but a very large increase<l quan- 
tity will be furnished to the Metropolis through the means of 
the Thames liaven Dock and Railway. We think the same 
arguments apply almost as strongly to the introduction of 
foreign Fruits and Vegetables, and other quickly-perishable 
cargoes ; but as they are now mostly brought in steam-Tessels, 
which are sure to use this Dock, for their own convenience, 
there seems no limit to the increasing supply our popula- 
tion, either from our distant ports or those of foreign countries. 
Happily, between steam on land and steam on water, peace 
seems to be cemented with all the western nations of Europe ; 
but if ever another Continental war should arise, the con- 
venience of such a port for embarkation and disembarkation, 
away from the .crowd and bustle of the Metropolis and river. 
Mill be fully appreciated. Upon the whole, this seems to be a 
scheme not only differing from all the local speculations of the 
day, but one which will prove not only beneflcial to the 
Shareholders, but a great public and national advantage. 
Many other points there are which will conduce to the in- 
terest of particular places, such as Southend, Sheerness, and 
Heme Bay, and add to the purse of the company ; and among 
them we may add, that if a duty continues on corn, this seems 
a point most desirable for a bonding-place. The county of 
Essex must, in an especial degree, derive large benefits from 
having an artificial port thus made in that part, where, from 
its peninsular situation, it is most difficult of access, and most 
dependent on its own resources ; the constant demand from 
shipping for their supplies will give a value to the land for miles 
round, unattainable except in the immediate vicinity of a largo 
and populous market city. 

Since writing the above, we have seen two yiews of the 
Tide-Dock, with some proposed collateral Docks east and 
west of it; the one a Coal, the other a Commercial Dock. No- 
thing can be more complete than the plan of the Coal-Dock, 
where the size is sufficient for any number of vessels, with 
sheds leading to the Railway, which runs close along the 
whole length of them. We can readily imagine the order and 
precise arrangement of such a dep6t, compared with the 
crowd, inconvenience, and loss of that of the pool, and doubt 
not it will tend to a better and cheaper supply of the article. 
The Commercial -Docks to the west look well; and in the 
increasing trade of the country will be sure to be found useful, 
particularly for ships of quick despatch, as the American-line- 
of-packet ships, and for trade generally. To whatever extent 
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these collateral Docks arc used, the Railway must derive the 
benefit in couTcyaoce ; thus the present speculation, as bat 
the small commencement of a vast undertaking, is sure to be 
a most profitable one ; and if the anticipated traffic uill give 
2i per cent on the capital, if the scheme as laid down is com- 
pleted, the revenue would be more than doubled ; indeed, we 
believe 24 per cent to be a very low estimate, as the number 
of passengers calculated in the Prospectus includes only those 
4if the present (which is yearly increasing) outport and foreign 
steam-vessels, which mig^t fairly be augmented 25 per cent, 
and a portion taken of the passengers to Southend, Heme 
Bay« Margate, and Ramsgate, being all those to whom time 
is of importance ; also persons landing from and embarking in 
ships in the river, and persons on business to the vessels in the 
fuwevumeaL Dock. Being the stepping-stone out of London io the whole 

Continent of Europe, and the shortest route to East Kent, it 
would be impossible to calculate the extent to which the Rail- 
way and Dock may be used* As we stated this to be an 
undertaking out of the usual course of those proposed in such 
numbers to the public at the present time, and which requires 
the subject io be investigated, and the position understood, 
we have been somewhat lengthened in our ol^servations, 
but not more so than we believe the subject deserves, be- 
cause, if it is available, for the purposes we have stated^ 
if it will effect that good— if it will increase the comforts 
of our felk>w-creatures, their safety and convenience — if it 
will enable us to possess more abundantly and cheaply those 
good gifts that Providence has bestowed upon mankind — if 
it will make more productive the labours of the neighbour- 
ing landed interest— if it will give additional employment, 
and at the same time be a source of profitable remuneration 
to the investors, it fully and deservedly claims our notice and 
approbation. 



Extract from the " Atlas" of I3ik March^ 1836. 



THAMES HAVEN RAILWAY. 

Among the mass of subjects which solicit our attention, we 
have selected that which was first sent us, not, however, in 
absolute respect to priority of arrival, but because it developes 
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a project of national rather than local importance, and because 
it is less a link of a chain than some of the Railroads, stands 
more absolutely on its own merits, and involyes no invidious 
comparison. 

The metropolis, like a crowded mart, or thronged temple, or 
a well-filled theatre, is essentially dependent on its various 
outlets, not only for prosperity, but for the health and safety 
of the vast concourse inclosed within its immense arena. Of 
all the arteries through which pours the stream of London life 
to the extremities of the national body^of all the yeins v^hich 
return to the great heart the current of social animation— ihe 
River Thames is the chief iu importance, in magnitude, and 
utility. The triteness of the remark ought not to weigh against 
its repetifion, whenerer the genius of man is exerted to make 
that great way less dangerous to the traveller, to adapt it (o the 
new demands of commercial aclivity, to increase its facilities 
of transit, and to aid in developing to the eye of the traveller 
for health and pleasure the riches and the beauties of its banks, 
its green and swelling hills, wooded vallies, and sylvan 
margin, its 

Spires ascending from the bosky glade— 

its busy quays, palaces of charity, vast docks, and arsenals, its 
antique towers, and the old hulks, its water fortresses, its noble 
mansions, trim suburban houses, its farms and cottages, and 
all the changing scenes of its superb panorama. 

The safety of passengers on the river is but a collateral ad- Safety to pas- 
vantage in the view of the Thames Haven Railway Company, •angers, 
yet it forms a feature of the plan, which, to the metropolitan 
public, will prove one of its main attractions. The Provisional 
Committee, in their well-written prospectus, remind the public 
of the frequent efforts made to establish Docks for the shipping 
employed in the Coal-trade, and which efforts foiled only from 
the injudicious choice of a site. Nearly one-fifth of the time 
occupied in a voyage from the Tyno or the Wear is consumed 
in the navigation of the Thames, but the proposed plan would 
avert the necessity for the river portion of the voyage, thus 
clearing the Pool of the tiers of colliers which crowd it to 
danger, and materially reducing the price ol Coals, by short- 
ening the voyage, by suhstituting a moderate wharfage at the 
intended SheU Haven Docks, and a low carriage rate by the 
new Thamei Haven Raiiway for all the items of barge hire, 
wharf duties, and other heavy charges in detail incideut to the 
Coal-trade. 

If tlie want of Collier Docks has been felt from lime to time, 

G 
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it was nerer more maDifest than now, when the qaantity of sea- 
borne Coals is ao considerably increased, and is annually in- 
creasing ; while the general trade brings into the river twice the 
former number of vessels ; while the number and speed of the 
steam-vesseU increase the difficulty and multiply the dangers 
of the navigation, and, since the construction of the St. 
Katherine Docks, require a greater space of channel higher 
up the river. 
ThecoiMtnie. 'The establishment of a Collier Dock at Shell Haven will 
tSIIi^^hSto* in all probabUity proceed, pari jmstu, with the progress of a 
t«»d*[»ciH!apen Railway from London to that place, to the great benefit of the 
' Coal-trade, the clearing of the river, and the manifest advan- 

tage of the public. Not Coals alone would be cheapened as a 
consequence of this project, but an important article of food. 
Fish, would be increased in quantity, and lowered in price, 
bringing what is now a luxury, almost unattainable by the 
middling classes, to the doors of the poor, and employing a 
number of hands in what ought to be a subject of peculiar 
interest to England— her Fisheries.* 

The length and uncertainty of the river navigation, increas- 
ing the expense and risk of bringing the Fisli to market, would 
be avoided by the establishment of the proposed Railway, by 
which the Fish caught at night would reach London early in 
the morning, at an expense of one farthing per pound, and 
should surplus store or unavoidable delay cause decomposition, 
there would be no waste, since the Railway secures the ready 
conveyance of the superfluity to the fields and cultivated land, 
where the agriculturist would gladly welcome it By the 
same means the chalk of Kent could be conveyed to the 
colder opposite shore with manifest facility, and more especially 
as Coals grow lower in price by the operation of the Railway 
and the Ducks. Fruit, Vegetables, and other perishable 
articles, would in their cheaper and more rapid conveyance to 
market conduce to the public gain. 

The advantage to steam-boat passengers would be g^eat, for, 
taking the Railway to Shell Haven, they could embark and 

* If home colonies had been established on oar own coast by the well- 
intentioned persons who have preferred the course of exiling to the in- 
terior of Africa, or the back settlements of Canada, the orphan wards of 
parochial officers, we might ha^e had with less expense an extenslTe 
fishing settlement, a new element of commercial enterprise combined 
with charity, and a nursery for the na-vy of the utmost ultimate ad- 
vantage. As it is, the Thames Haren Company interest themselves in 
the great source whence the navy is supplied— the Coal-trade ; and if 
they had a fishery, they lay a new claim to the approbation of the 
country, and reward from the goyemment. 
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proceed to the Airtber parts of Kent, returning to London the . 
same day, while the creation of a rendezvous for these ple^ 
sure-voyagers and their steam-boats so low down the river 
would naturally add to the security of the upper portion. 

Another point of pleasure, connected with the Railroad, is 
happily suggested by the Company^ in their address to the 
public. The writer observes — 

'* That the prospectus of the Thames Haven-Company inci- 
dentally contemplates the promotion of that most truly English 
amusement, yacht-sailing. In one hour and a quarter a 
party may be at the entrance of the river, with an almost open 
sea, for the exercise of the vessels. These are positive advan- 
tages, and attainable in no other place ; a spot higher up the 
Thames would be useless — one that is lower impracticable ; 
for the same tide that in its action scours and deepens the 
point at which (he entrance of the 'Ude-Dock is proposed to 
be formed, has carried the alluvial soil down and across the 
river, and formed those banks which are dry to so great a dis- 
tance at low water, as to have become the bane of that 
otherwise-inviting summer residence, Southend." 

A more important object, in a national point of view, is the Advantage to 
rapidity with which troops for embarkation could be sent to 
Sheerness, especially in case of a war with any of the northern 
powers. 

These, then, are the advantages of establishing Docks at 
Shell Haven, and a Railroad thence to London. The neces- 
sity of some such undertaking to the surrounding country Is 
quite evident ; but of the particular line chosen, the features 
remain to be considered. We again quote the prospectus — 

'* From a careful survey it has been ascertained that at Shell 
Haven (proposed to be called Thames Haven), lying about 
Midway between Tilbury Fort and Southend, in Essex, a 
Tide-Dock, accessible at all times of tide, and well calculated 
for affording accommodation 1o shipping, may be constructed 
with facility. The embarkation and landing of passengers is 
the principal object at present contemplated by making this 
Dock; but the situation will admit of convenient adaptation 
to the Coal-trade and other purposes. It is proposed that the 
Company shall avail themselves of the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way as far as Romford ; from thence the Thames Haven Rail- 
way will proceed through a rich and highly-cultivated country, 
within an easy distance of Southend and the fertile Hundred 
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of Rochford, to Hs termination, but no change of conTeyance 
will be requisite from London to Shell Haven.'* 

With the Company, its constitution, and probable profits, 
we have nothing to do, nor could we, without a trespass on 
the advertizing department of the paper, enter into the details 
of probable receipt, expenditure, and profit* We may, how- 
ever, state that a Company to carry this project into execution^ 
with a capital of 450,000^ has been formed ; that application 
to Parliament for leave to bring in a bill has been made ; that 
other preliminary steps are taken by a Provisional Committee ; 
that a rate of 2d. on each passenger, of 2d. per ton on farming 
and garden produce, on coals l^d., and fish 6d. per ton,— 
these arc the provisions of the plan which appear most mate- 
rially to affect the public. 
Shortening the There is a projecting shield or tongue of land at Shell 
ZSSSk^*''te (P«f^»»P8 Shield) Haven, six miles from Tilbury Fort, 14 miles 
Ac. Ac. from the Nore, 12 from Sheerness, and nine from Southend ; 

28 miles from Heme Bay, 38 from Margate, 'and 48 from 
Ramsgate. To these points the ordinary passage is by steam 
or water. Opposite Tilbury Fort is Gravesend, whence is a 
canal to Rochester and Chatham; and from Dover through 
Canterbury, to Heme Bay, a Railway is projected. The 
Thames Haven Railroad, from Shell Haven Creek to Rom- 
ford, is 26 miles in length, proceeding through Stanford-le- 
Hope, Horndon, North Ockenden, Upminster, and Horn- 
church to Romford, where the Rastera Counties Railway* 
extend northward to its country destination and south-west- 
ward to Loudon. The details of this and the Dover Railroad 
will be given hereafter. The object, then, of the Company, 
whose plans we are now considering, is to prepare a Tide 
Dock, always accessible, in extent enclosing an area of 1,000 
by 800 feet; while by the establishment of the Railroad the 
distance between London and the open sea will be neared by 
ten miles, and the time of transit shortened considerably. 

* The bill to authorize the Eastern Counties Railroad Company to 
proceed with their plan was read a second time in the House of Commons 
on Thursday, and will be in Committee during^ the present week. We 
noticed at the Architectural Society's Rooms, on Tuesday, an elegant 
model, showing the effect of the Railroad on the streets of London, 
specially where the direct line of the Railway is crossed by a street in 
an oblique direction. The Railroad, supported on arches, occupied the 
middle of the road, the turnpike and the trottoirs beneath it, and the 
houses were at their present level. Thus, while shopping and the traffic 
of passengers on foot and horseback, or in carriages, might proceed as 
usual at the sides on the lower level, the Railway train might be passing 
*t the elevation of the first story. 
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We have thus stated the projects of the Company, and leave 
to the public the consideration of its utility, to the speculator 
its probability of success, and to the parties interested to urge 
olijections. Our aim will be to render intelligible, and to 
spread extensively, the points in each project which immedi- 
ately address themselves to the general reader, inviting, how- 
ever, rather than repelling, the utmost freedom of remark, and 
satisfied with |)erforming a useful task by presenting, in 
regular series, an account of each project, the realization of 
which, in the mass, may be expected to produce a complete 
change on the face of the country, and to have immense influ- 
ence on national character and national prosperity. 



Extract from the <<MoaNiNG Herald" Sept, 3, 1836. 



ON THE PROJECTBD IMPROVEMENTS ON THE RIVER BELOW 

BRIDGE. 

One of the most remarkable of these is a proposition for the Thames Haven 

Dock cfll|* ti \wk ttf* A 

formation of a Railroad from London, by Romford, to the topreYentthe 
entrance of the Thames, at Shell Haven, by Canvey Island, in SSTu to^swJSi" 
'* The Hope,*' and about 10 miles short of Southend. The an> &«• 
cient name of Shell Haven is to be changed to Thames Haven, 
and the land-way from it to town is to be called, ''The 
Thames Haven Railway," and to commence at a Tide-dock to 
be constructed at Thames Haven. The Provisional Com- 
mittee who have undertaken to lay the plan before the public, 
have published a Report, embodying all the principal features- 
of the locality of the proposed docks and road, and the more 
important objects to be attained by their being carried into 
effect. Amongst these are the advantages of a Collier-dock 
to save the expense and delay occasioned by the s!ow naviga- 
tion from the Nore to the Pool ; and this would likewise, they 
state, leave the navigation entirely free to merchantmen and 
steam -vessels, thus preventing numerous accidents and damage 
to ships and cargoes ; and they calculate that when complete 
it would materially reduce the price of coal. 

Another great object proposed to be obtained by the project, 
is the regular transit of fish to the London markets, keeping < p 
a constant and regular supply of that much-esteemed article 
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of food at a mach more reasonable rate tban It oaa ever be 
sold for in oar market, so long^ as the present slowness and 
uncertainty of the river navigation caases the deterioration, 
and even the desi ruction of numerous cargoes of it every year* 
ail of which cargoes, and a vastly-greater number, could be 
brought, not only sound, but quite fresh to the London market, 
within a few hours after being taken by the fishermen, who 
would thus have constant and profitable employment ; and the 
calculation has been made that fish may be broug^it from Shell, 
or Thames Haven, which lies about mid-way between Tilbary 
Fort and South-end, in Essex, for about a farthing a pound* 
Besides the two Important, objects above named, that one 
proposed to be obtained by these constructions, there are 
others of a useful and profitable nature collateral to them — for 
instance, the conveyance of passengers, of parcels and goods, 
of agricultural produce, meat, &c., and the supplies required in 
return; of passengers to and from steam-boats, carriage of 
chalk and lime, &c. The Prospectus states one curious fact-— 
namely, that the number of passengers to, and passing Graves- 
end by steam- vessels, is calculated at 1,700,000. This is, 
exclusive of the Scotch, Irish, and foreig^n boats, with passen* 
gers. The plan is now before the public ; and a larg^ dia- 
gramatic print has just been published, being a prospective 
bird's-eye view of the intended Commercial and Collier Docks, 
&c., from the plan of F. Giles and B. Blackbume, civil engi- 
neers ; with part of the coal stores, the warehouses, hotel, dock, 
and custom-houses, fi^om the designs of H. £. Kendall, 
architect According to this view, the arrangement of the 
Docks, and various classes of buildings, seem laid out in a 
business like manner ; and the hotel, &c* are designed with a 
good deal of taste, and. would greatly ornament that part of 
Essex, should the project be carried into efiect. 



-Er/rac^/romMc" Constitutional" 0/ \9tk Sept. 1836. 



Plan of conTey- The Directors of the Thames Haven Dock and Railway 
to^e^Metro!^ Company have lately bad a plan submitted to them, whereby 
poi*>* the means, which will be at their disposal, when the Railroad 

shall have been carried into effect, will enable them to convey 
to London a great body of sea-water. The features of the 
plan are extremely simple, and as such ensure the certainty of 
success. They consist chiefly of pi|)es being laid parallef with 
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the Railway, and as the ground will be nearly level, it will 
require a very small power to transmit to the exteme end of 
the Line a sufficient quantity of water to supply all the demands 
which will consequently spring up in the Metropolis. In the 
year 1825, the idea of conveying sea- water to London was 
considered of sufficient importance to call for the existence of 
a joint-stock company, but owing to various circumstances 
which immediately followed the announcement, the plan was 
neglected. Those persons who have experienced the effects 
of salt-water bathing will appreciate the advantages which this 
plan, or any other to the same intent, if carried into effect, 
will create over the existing state of the present Metropolitan 
Bathing Establishments. It will place within reach of all 
parties the luxuries which are now only to be obtained at a 
great sacrifice in time and money,, by journeying to the Coast. 
Independently of tlie pecuniary advantages 1o be derived by 
this plan, by the Thames Haven Railway Company, we Ihink 
the Directors are called upon to carry it into effect, in con- 
sequence of our feeling convinced that the health of the 
inhabitants of the Metropolis will by its means be greatly 
benefitted. 



Extract from the "Times" of November 20, 1835. 



NAVIGATION OF THE RIVER. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 



SiR»— You last week called the attention of the public to Accident to the 
the obstructions that exist in the pools, and having perused the eyidenwS'" 
report in your paper of Monday, of the proceedings before the &voar of 
coroner's inquest, in the case of the John Bull steamer, as to Dock, 
the cause of an accident that occurred in the lower pool a 
short time ago, I was particularly struck with the evidence 
given by one of the Harbour*masters, who, it appeared, knew 
nothing of the matter personally, except that he had examined 
the barge injured, which he stated to have been slightly da- 
maged ; whereas, when the jury viewed the same, it appeared 
that her bows were stove in, besides other injury. Now, Sir, 
as there is reason to believe that the accident occurred from 
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the narrow state of the passage in the pool, tliere not bcinf^ 
room at that time for the steamer to pursue the course origi- 
nally intended, I think it important to inquire, first, whether 
any Harhour-mastcr \ias afloat in or near the pool at the time? 
it being flood-tide, and his duty to 'be there ; secondly, what 
was the width in the pool where the accident happened ? 
thirdly, wliether it was not from the crowded state and narrow 
passage in the pool that the accident did occur ? fourthly, whe- 
ther the Port Committee have taken any steps to prevent a 
repetition of the palpable violation of the bye-laws specially 
noticed by you as having occurred on the 22d and 23d of Sep- 
tember, and 12th of October hist ? 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, and constant reader. 
City, Nov. 18, 1835. Inquisitor. 



Extract from the "Tim es" of November 21,1 835. 



NAVIGATION OF THE RIVER. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir, — ^The numerous accidents, now almost of daily occur- 
rence, caused by steam-boats in the river, imperatively call for 
a prompt and efficient remedy, and I concur, therefore, in the 
general tenor of the observations upon the subject in one of 
the leading articles in your paper of yesterday. At the same 
time I think you have rather hastily adopted an opinion in 
favour of a remedial regulation of too extreme a character, and 
which, 1 trust, will not be resorted to until it shall have been 
satisfactorily shown that other means of redress cannot be 
found. The measure you suggest of prohibiting the approach 
of a certain class of steam-vessels nearer than Greenwich, 
would no doubt offer a most defective remedy against acci- 
dents from collision in the narrowest and most crowded part 
of the river; but such a measure would be attended with 
ruinous consequences to the f>roprietors and occupiers of 
wharfs and other waterside properly above Greenwich, as the 
effect must necessarily be to divert the coasting trade now to 
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a great extent carried on in steam-vessels, from the seat of 
business to a land commnnication, distant from A\e to six 
miles from the Metropolis. Now, Sir, although as a wharfin- 
ger I have a great interest in this question, I willingly sub« 
scribe to the axiom of ** publicum bonum privato pneferendum 
eii,*' and all I ask is that no steps may be taken to prejudice 
the public mind until a due and searching inquiry sliall have 
taken place into the facts. Suppose it shall appear that the 
principal accidents that have occurred are attributable to an 
unnecessary crowded state of the river in particular parts 
thereof, arising, in a great measure, from a perfect disregard 
of the bye- laws and regulations of the port, and that the con- 
stituted authorities have, notwithstanding repeated remon- 
stances, failed to apply remedies withiu their power — suppose, 
1 say, that it shall appear, that although the bye-laws re- 
quire a passage through the pools to be preserved of 300 feet 
in width, it has seldom, in practice, exceeded 150 feet, some- 
times only 100 feet, and that the number of Colliers limited by 
law in the tiers of the pool, has been permitted to exceed the 
regulated number, by which the passage has been so narrowed 
as to produce serious obstructions to the navigation ; and sup- 
pose, further, that it can be shown that a channel of 300 feet, 
as by law required, can be kept, and that sufficient and con- 
venient accommodation can be found for all the shipping now 
frequenting the port, and also that steam-navigation in the 
river may be controlled by regulations which shall afford the 
necessary security to His Majesty's subjects, I confidently 
expect that, under such circumstances, the extreme measure 
of interdicting steam-navigation above Greenwich will not be 
resorted to. The attention of the Legislature will» no doubt, 
he called to this important subject upon the meeting of Par- 
liamenty but, in the mean time, let the law, such as it is, be 
rigidly enforced. I observe, from the *' observations*' referred 
to in your paper one day last week, that the Port Committee 
in April, 1833, issued a peremptory order, *' That the Harbour* 
masters do see that the provisions of the bye-laws for keeping 
open ' a free and unobstructed passage-way of not less than 
300 feet are scrupulously enforced, and particularly in the 
lower pool ; and that they do not allow, at any time, a greater 
number of ships or vessels being moored at the several tiers 
than is directecl by the said bye-laws.'" 

Why has not this been obeyed ? 
Nov. 20y 1835. A Wharfinger. 
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Extract from the "Times" of December 15, 1835. 



ACCIDENTS BY STEAM-BOATS. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

the^BireT by ^'^> — Feeling assured that any plan which would pat an 

steam-boatii. end to the frightful accidents which almost daily occur on the 
river by means of steam-boats would be received favourably 
by you, I cannot refrain from bearing testimony to the pro- 
priety of your correspondent's suggestion in this morning's 
Time$^ respecting the situation of the '* tiller-wheel/' but, as 
he refers to the practical example of the Americans in this re- 
spect, I venture to doubt whether he could so construct the 
ropes as to act instantaneously on the stem of the vessel, unless 
the vessel itself were constructed as the Americans construct 
their steam-boats. To expect that a man, at the wheel of our 
steam-boats, can steer the vessel by the beckoning with the 
hand of the captain or pilot is just as ridiculous as to expect 
the guard of a mail coach to handle the reins and guide the 
horses by the signal of the coachman. The construction and 
management of all the steam-boats in America, at least all 
such as I have been aboard of, are so perfectly scientific, par- 
ticularly on the Hudson River, that no accidents occur either 
in embarking or debarking passengers, even at full speed, nor 
during nine months' residence at New York did I hear of a 
single steam-vessel running down^ even in the dark, any 
kind of small craft. To be sore, the River Hudson is not 
thronged, as the Yankees say, so much as the Thames is, 
but the security to all concerned is the responsibility of the 
steersman, who can commit no accident of the kind com- 
plained of amongst us, unless he do so intentionally. Your 
correspondent, Mr. Curtis, has doubtless experienced the 
pleasure of sitting at dinner with at least 600 persons in the 
cabin of an American steam-boat, each and all of them having 
what an American, both man and woman, must have, namely, 
elbow-room ; and this admirable convetiience is obtained by 
placing nil the steam-apparatus above deck, and having the 
cnbin the whole length, fore and aft, of the vessel. 
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The Commercial Steam-Navigation Company are a very 
powerful body of men. Let them send to New York for a 
model of one of the American steam-boats, and let them make 
an experiment with one constructed according to that model, 
and managed as the Americans manage theirs. We ha?e 
taught Jonathan a vast deal, let him not taunt us with being 
too old and too stupid to learn. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

J. T. Holm AN. 
4, South-square, GrayVinn, Dec. 9, 1835. 



Extract from the'* MoRvivo Herald'' of April 18,1836. 



drowned. 



ACCIDENTS AND DAMAGE DONE ON THE RIVER. 

On Saturday last the lower pool was in a shameful state of crowded state 

ot the Pool. 

confusion, from the very narrow passage and overcrowded four persons 
state of the Collier-tiers. Several vessels, endeavouring to 
pass, sustained Injury ; and within half an hour no less than 
four persons were immersed in the water, one of whom was 
unfortunately drowned. The bye-laws for regulating the 
passage through the pool require that a passage, in width of 
not less than 300 feet, should be preserved. Had this indis- 
pensable regulation been duly enforced, neither the accidents 
nor loss of life would have occurred. Mr. Goodwin, the chief 
officer of the ship Florentia, and Mr. Hislop, the pilot, would 
be important witnesses to be examined before the coroner, 
whenever the inquest shall sit upon the body of the deceased, 
as they witnessed most of the proceedings 



Extract from the " Times" of September 14, 1836. 



On Saturday last, between the hours of eleven and twelve 
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CoUision be- 
tween Royal 
SoTereien and 
Lord MelTiUe. 



o'clock at noon, a collision took place between the Royal So- 
vereign steam-yeswel, on ber way to Boulogne, and the Lord 
Melville, from Calais, which was coming up the river towards 
London. The concussion took place off filackwall point, and 
caused very great alarm among the passengers. It appears 
that the Royal Sovereign was going round the point against 
the tide, and the Lord Melville was coming up with the tide 
nearly in the midille of the stream. The Royal Sove- 
reign it is said, did not hold her course close enough to the 
point, and the offset of the tide caught ber starboard-bow, and 
forced ber right into the middle of the river, and she went 
right into the larboard paddle-box of the Lord Melville, cut 
into her decks, and effected very considerable damage. The 
two steamers backed astern ; but they were so much entan- 
gled that it was nearly half an hour before they could be se- 
parated, and a great portion of the passengers, none of whom 
were injured, went ashore from the Lord Melville. The two 
steamers subsequently proceeded on their voyages. The 
Lord Melville, after discharging her cargo at the custom- 
house, went down to Deptford to repair, and again set sail for 
Calais yesterday morning. The two steamers belong to the 
same Company. 



Extract from the "Mining akd Railway Gazette" 

of November 12, 1836. 



Delay. SiR, — As a merchant, my time is partly my capital ; and, in 

such a commercial country as this, every facility and despatch 
in communicating with foreign countries is expected. I ar- 
rived this day from the Continent in one of the steam-boats, 
and regret to say that we were detained upwards of two 
hours at the entrance of the pool, together with very many 
other ships, steamers, and craft, the passage being completely 
blocked up, and, as we understood from the waterman, had 
been so all the morning, from the first of flood. A little 
higher up we saw, in the narrowest part of the river, a 74-gun 
ship breaking up, and all on board agreed that such an exhi- 
bition — the delay, confusion, and consequent damage — were a 
discredit to the port of London, Whilst we were thus under 
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cmbar^, the principal Manan^r of the General Steam-Navi- 
galion Company passed as in a small Greenwich boat, and 
therefore saw the state of the pool ; but, our surprise and dis- 
gust were increased, by not seeing a single oflScer of the port 
on the spot, to help us and others, by his authority, out of the 
diflSculty. The watermen jeered us, and said, *' If we wanted 
the Harbour-masters, we must send for them above bridge ;'' 
it would be desirable to know when and where they were 
during the time we were stopped. 
Ludgate-hiU, Nov. 9, 1836. A Passbmobr. 



Extractfrom the " Post Magazine,'' Nov. 21, 1840. 



THAMES HAVEN DOCK AND RAILWAY. 

The reader will gather from an advertisement in an adjoin- 
ing page a variety of details relative to this grand undertak- 
ing ; which we may safely pronounce to be the most useful 
and the most promising that has been contemplated in this 
country for many years. The larger objects of this noble 
enterprise are so purely of a national character that it cannot 
fail to secure the encouragement and support of the govern- 
ment, in every way in which its aid can possibly be afforded. 
The attention which has been given to Railways in the 
last two sessions of Parliament, and the system of oflScial 
enquiry that has been instituted relative to the best lines that 
can be adopted, clearly indicate tlie desire of the Government 
and the legislature to effect means of railway communication 
between all the important points in the kingdom. Railroads, 
indeed, have become the highways of England ; and we may 
anticipate that within twenty or thirty years, most of the 
present mainroads of the country will become mere bye-ways, 
covered with grass ; or that the plough-share will have passed 
over them, and Mr. MeAdam have thus given up the soil to 
the^simple uses made of it by his primitive namesake. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that because there are 
already so many railroads in existence, there is neither room, 
nor capital, to create more. On the contrary, the railways 
already opened, and the extensive use made of them, only 
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serye to show bow many more are required ; whilst the hand- 
some dividends realised, even in the infancy of these under- 
takings, sufficiently indicate that there can be no lack of capi- 
tal for such safe aud profitable investment In an undertaking 
of this kind the two principal things to be considered are, the 
cost of construction and the probability of traffic. Applying 
these tests to the Thames Haven Railway, it is clear that 
in reference to the first there is no other line in the kingdom 
to be obtained, of equal length, so free from engineering diffi- 
culties and passing over land of such moderate value. Then 
comes the question whence is the traffic to be obtained ? The 
answer is derived from the second branch of this g^at en- 
terprise. Independently of the passenger-business which this 
line would command as a county railway, the Thames Ha- 
ven Dock may be presumed in itself calculated to afford suffi- 
cient traffic to secure a handsome return to the shareholders. 
Advantages of Looking at the magnificent Docks that will be erected, the 
Dock!*^' ***^«" convenience of transhipment that will be afforded, and the 
accidents of river-navigation that will be avoided, there can be 
no question that Thames Haven will become the landing 
place of the metropolis. The necessity of such a lauding 
place is established by the confusion and danger that now 
take place in the pool, on the arrival of the various steamers, 
and by the subsequent scramble among the passengers to 
secure a footing upon the miserable little wharfii where they are 
now set ashore amidst casks of tar and tallow, coils of rope, 
and rusty anchors. A palliative for the evil has been sought 
in a contemplated Act of Parliament to prevent steamers 
proceeding higher up the river than Deptford, and in the 
institution of a Railway for the purpose of conveying passengers 
to town, who may land at Blackwall. Neither of these 
expedients, however, is a remedy for existing evils, or in any 
degree calculated to realise those important objects which the 
Thames Haven Dock and Railway are designed to accomplish. 
To a Naval country like this, the first in the world, it is an 
object of primary importance to secure the means of rapid 
communication between the metropolis and the embrosuie of 
its largest river, especially when it is considered that on the 
line of that river (and adjacent to it are four National Dock- 
yards — one of them a port open to the sea, and in time of 
war a frequent rendezvous of the North Sea fleet. 

Separating the Thames Haven Railway from its Docks, its 
uses have been greatly extended by the abandonment of the 
Kent line in consequence of the insuperable engineering 
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difficulties attending it. Connected with Thames Haven, there 
will be Steam-boats continually crossing to Sheeraess, Chatham, 
and Rochester ; so that the inhabitants of these populous 
places, in the saving of time that will be effected in going to 
town will, of necessity, be drawn into the Thames Haven line. 
A short out will also take a boat to Faversham creek, witliin 
8 miles of Canterbury. Heme Bay, Margate, Ramsgate, 
Dover, and, in fact, all places on the Kent line of coast will 
unquestionably establish boats for short passages from these 
points to Thames Haven ; where, to use the Company's 
description, a river navigation of 36 miles will|^be set aside by a 
Railway line of 27'*-in other words a tedious and hazardous 
passage of from 3 to 5 hours, according to the state of the tide, 
will be got rid of by a certain land journey of little more 
than a single hour. 

Some people may smile at our making Thames Haven a 
landing place for the metropolis ; but it can be only the few 
remaining grandmothers of the present generation who have 
never quitted their fire-sides siuce Railways came into fashion 
— worthy old rheumatic dames, who would think the French 
were come if they were just to see a row of omnibuses in 
Cheapside, and who would consider fieelzebub unchained if 
they caught a glimpse of a locomotive engine. What are the 
East India Docks, though some miles off, but a landing place 
for London i — for half a century a landing place for the great 
bulk of foreign merchandise. What are Deal and Dover? 
very frequently but landing places for London when time is of 
consequence in order to avoid the delay of coast and river 
passage. Distance is clearly no element in the question when 
time is saved ; and a train of goods will get from Thames 
Haven to town in quite as little time as a loaded waggon from 
Blackwall to the Leadenhall warehouses. * 

In a consideration of this subject, we must not overlook the 
fact that a g^eat town will, of necessity, speedily grow up at 
Thames Haven. Hotels must be established for the accom- 
modation of passengers — a large number of houses will be 
required as residences for the officers, servants, and workmen 
of this great establishment, tradesmen, as a matter of course, 
will be drawn into the locality — many passengers will have to 
await the arrival of friends, and hence the institution of lodg- 
ing-houses—some will find the sea-breeze agreeing with their 
constitution, and hence private dwellings and permanent resi- 
dence — the landing of goods in large quantities will super* 
induce an extensive system of warehousing, and custom-house 
regulations and a government establishment will follow. 
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whilst private speculation will be excited by the facilities for 
maniifactare in the easy receipt of natural produce and ship- 
ment of the manufactured article: — and thus a great town 
will be created by rapid Increments, and Thames Haven in 
a few years, in all probability, become a second Liverpool, 
where dock-land is worth a guinea an inch. 



Extract from the ^* Morning Herald," Jan. 20, 1841. 



Having mentioned Railways as a very legitimate and gene^' 
rally substantial object of investment for capital, without 
meaning to exclude many other more or less equally legitimate 
subjects of speculation, it may not be improper to notice an 
undertaking which has been some time before the public, called 
*' The Thames Haven Dock and Railway,'* which seems to 
present many advantages for the profitable investment of capital, 
because when carried into effect it will be greatly conducive 
ConduciTe to ^^ ^^^ cMOf comfort, and profit of the public. And it is only 
public ease, as public interest is deeply concerned that public enterprises 
carried on by associations of capitalists can be expected to 
render a large or an adequate return. It is known what in- 
conveniences are suffered by the crowded stale of the Thames, 
or more properly of the Pool, by the immense aggregation of 
vessels waiting for their turn to enter or discharge cargo, and 
this more particularly refers to collier vessels. Every day's 
delay adds to the expenses of the collier vessel with its crew 
at wages and consuming provisions, and consequently every 
day*s delay adds to the price of coals to the consumer, be- 
cause the expenses thus swelled have to be added to the 
original cost and city dues upon the article. This is so far 
from an advantage to the coal owners of the north, that it acts 
as a manifest drawback upon their profits, inasmuch as the 
prices at the pit's mouth, or at the place of shipment, remain the 
same, although the prices on delivery to consumers in London 
may be enhanced two-fold, by the in^possibility of clearing the 
collier vessels from the crowded state of the Pool and the 
expense contingent on the delay. The coal factors are, if any, 
the only parties who benefit by this inconvenience, for they 
can raise or depress prices at pleasure from the knowledge 
they possess of the quantities which can be discharged in a 
given time, and also because by their own manoeuvres and 
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combination they arc enabled to prevent more than a ^ven 
quantity, according to tlieir own calculations of interest, being 
unloaded and brought to market in a given time. The Coal- 
owners of the north are thus kept down to a given standard of' 
production and no more, because more would be unsaleable 
as the vessels loaded with the super product would be so un* 
reasonably detained in the Pool for a turn, with expenses 
largely running on all the while. The Thames Haven Dock 
and Railway is planned 27 miles distance from London by 
land, the distance by water being 36 miles, so that here, 
therefore, there is an economy of nine miles saved. There 
being sufficient depth of water to admit the largest class of 
vessels at low tide, it would l>e for the advantage of colliers to 
enter and discharge there immediately, rather than proceed te 
the Pool, where they would have to wait days and sometimes 
weeks for a turn. The cargoes of coal so discharged would be 
dispatched to London with a delay, say of one or two days, 
at a small though reasonable expense, whilst the collier ship, 
instead of incurring the enormous charges of waiting in the 
Pool for its turn of delivery, would be enabled to return and 
absolutely perform two, if not more, voyages instead of one. 
The London monopoly of the Coal trade, so much complained 
of, and which at the same time has been exaggerated, inas- 
much as to a great extent it is the inevitable consequence of 
the crowded state of the Pool, would thus \ye broken up, so 
far as it exists. The consequence of which must be, that 
Coals, an article of the first necessity, would be lowered in 
price to the poor, w ho are the parties most interested, because 
larger supplies would arrive and be available in every season 
of the year, but particularly in the winter season when fuel is 
most wanted, and at present by artificial circumstances most 
grievously enhanced in price. As before observed, that which 
conduces most to the interest of the community must be in 
the long run most profitable to the speculation of the capitalist. 
The Thames Haven Dock and Railway, or any other, on the 
same principles, and with equal local advantages, is otherwise 
conducive to public utility as a shorter and more convenient 
route of communication with various Continental ports, such as 
those of Belgium and France, whilst it will facilitate and 
economise in time communications with all the more distant 
pleasure or other stations on the banks of the Thames, without, 
as the Directors say, and as appears plausible, any addition of 
expense. It is said that a deputation from Newcastle-ouo 
Tyne is now in town to represent the grievances of the Coal- 

1 
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trade of the Nortli in respect of the prejudicial delays suffered 
by collier vessels in the Pool, by which the price of Coals is 
greatly increased, not only without any increase of price to the 
producers, but with an absolute loss as curtailing production 
through the lesser consumption caused by high prices. The 
evil demands a remedy, and the remedy will come to be ap- 
plied when capitalists and speculators find, as would now 
appear, a positive interest in applying it. 



Extract from the "Times" of May 22, 1841. 



Eridcnce. 
Accidents. 



Four sailor boys have been drowned during the week, while 
employed on board and about different collier brigs on the 
river, and none of the bodies have been since recovered. 
Numerous other casualties, some of which have terminated 
fatally, have also occurred on the river during the last five 
days. The obstructions on the Thames, the crowded state of 
the pool, and the rapidity with which the steamers are propel- 
led, and their increased numbers, render the navigation for 
vessels, craft, and boats, both difiScult and dangerous. 



Extract from the " Shipping Gazette." 



THAMES HAVEN DOCK AND RAILWAY. 

Opinion. When this undertaking was first propounded to the public, 

we expressed our opinions as being most favourable to its use- 
fulness in tending to clear the river, and give a roomy and 
proper place of embarkation to passengers. We have at dif- 
ferent times continued so to express ourselves. Our astonish- 
ment has been that the public should not have given that 
assistance to it which would long since have completed the 
works. We now hear, that although allowed to slumber 
during the late adverse times, stronger interests are being 
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brought into it, with the assurance of an immediate commence- 
ment and continuance of the works to completion. And as 
we are increasing in the number and size of our steam-boats, 
for which no Dock is capable of giving room, we shall be sin- 
cerely glad to see such a Dock in a position so favourable as 
Thames Haven for its construction, and so advantageous for 
arrival and departure in the river. To the other Dock Com- 
panies clearing the river of the larger steamers, and some 
portion of the Coal coasting trade, it will be a great conve- 
nience ; and, therefore, so far from being injurious to their 
interests, will be beneficial in this great commercial country. 
We cannot have too many Docks, or too much accommoda- 
tion for passengers, quite independent of small boats. And 
should we have a war, it would be the most important place 
in England. 



Extract from the "Morning Post," 



An Act of Parliament was obtained, in 1836, for the form- opinion, 
ation of a Railway from London to the Thames Haven Dock, 
a few miles below Tilbury Fort, but the project was never 
carried into execution, on account of the difiSculty there was 
of coming to an arrangement with the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way Company, for the use of that portion of the Line into town 
from Romford, where it was proposed the I'hames Haven 
Line should join it It would appear, however, from a pro- 
spectus which has been sent to us, that this difficulty has at 
length been surmounted, and that the Share-list will now be 
filled up, and the undertaking proceeded with as quickly as 
possible. The object of the Proprietors is to substitute, for the 
tedious 36 miles of river navigation between London and the 
Thames Haven Dock, 24 miles of Railway travelling, and the 
scheme has, certainly, strong claims to the support of the pub- 
lic ; the delays arising from an opposing tide, and the incon- 
venience, especially to females and children, of embarking on 
board of» and landing from, steam-vessels, at the different 
places below London-bridge, being often quite intolerable. 
It is found that passengers, putting themselves on the Line at 
the Thames Haven Dock, may economise in time four hours 
on an average, and they will profit at least as much in comfort 
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and convenience, particularly tbose coming from a distance, 
and who have been snfTering the fatigues nsually attendant 
upon sea excursions. The plan has much besides all this to 
recommend it. For the conveyance of merchandise from the 
Dock to the Metropolis, it will, of course, prove a valuable 
acquisition. Vessels, availing themselves of the accommoda- 
tion of the new Dock, when completed, will save much in the 
article of fuel alone ; but we should be disposed to favour the 
project were it only on account of the effect it will have of 
obviating much of the confusion caused by an ovei^crowded 
state of the river, and of preventing many of those lamentable 
accidents which take place in consequence among the shipping. 



Extract from " The Courier" of Jan. 20, 1841. 



Coai-tradc— its The chief thing complained of as a monopoly is that of the 
abuses -iu pre- Coal-tradc; and if there be one article more than another 
ment— and which ought to be brought free from all the charges incidental 

" ' to such a state of things, to the door of the consumer, it cer- 

tainly is Coals. We have been blessed by Providence with 
extensive beds in different parts of the country of the most 
beautiful Coal ; that which lays under the counties of Durham 
and Northumberland being the acknowledged best The 
insular position of Great Britain brings with it humidity and 
fogs, followed by catarrhs, rheumatism, and fever ; the best 
prevention, however, to these complaints is the social habits 
of an Englishman's fireside, and where a good blazing coal 
fire can be procured the vice must be natural, and not ac- 
quired from necessity, that drives a person to the gin-shop. 
But in this immense metropolis, where the highest degree of 
luxury, and the lowest depths of misery are equally to be 
found. Coals, the article most essential, and indeed the very 
foundation of all our comforts, is the very dearest we have to 
purchase ; and this evil is made doubly severe by the circum- 
stance that they are made dear, especially to the metropolis. 
Take Coals to any distant outport, the freight is no greater 
than in London, the charges less, and in fact, they may bo 
carried to the West Indies and sold at the ordinary London 
price. It is said* that this excess in charge is made up from 
various items consequent on the navigation of the river Thames. 
Coals at the shipping pUces on the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, 
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average about 8s. 6U. a ton, shipped ; the diflference between 
that sum and thirty shillings, or thereabouts, paid by the 
general consumer, being freight, charges, and merchants* 
profit, out of which Is. Id. is for tlie City dues, being a tax 
continued to execute the great works and improvements in 
the City of London. And when we look at the new splendid 
bridge and the beautiful approaches to it, which really are 
improvements, no person can fairly grudge his quota to their 
completion. They are national works, though metropolitan 
beauties. The other expenses of transit between the pits and 
the consumer arise from freight, and this item is very greatly 
augmented by the delays of the river. A ship will make her 
voyage to the Nore, under favourable circumstances, in three 
days, and, on an average, in five ; but she will be delayed in 
the river (unless previously sold, which is the exception) three 
weeks, and have to anchor and weigh Rye times before she 
takes her berth in the Pool for unloading. The Coals have 
then to be shot through a weighing machine into barges, to 
their great destruction and loss. To meet the expenses of 
these delays, where annually the interest on so many millions 
of money is thus sunk, a higher rate of freight is charged, the 
ships are made dep6ts of, and are, as a matter of course, the 
most expensive that possibly can be conceived, as there are 
not only the wear and tear of the vessels and their gear, but 
the paying and provisioning the men. l^he crowded state of 
the river by all other class of traders, makes it obligatory on 
the authorities to keep the colliers from coming in too great 
numbers into the Pool, and in fairness they are obliged to take 
their regular turns. This appears, then, to be the first great 
cause of the high price of Coals in London* the sea-borne 
consumption of which article has exceeded 2,700,000 tons in a 
year. As the river cannot be widened, and as docks high up 
will but add to the charges, we see no way of carrying them 
to the cellars of the consumers, so as to reduce the charges, 
except by adopting the same means on the Thames as those 
which are found so e£Scacious~on the Tyne and Wear, viz. by 
constructing a railway from the entrance of the river, and 
making such arrangements for the carriage as will keep the 
price down in slow trains. The success of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway is full evidence that such conveyance is 
not only beneficial to the Coal-owners, but to the railway pro- 
prietors. Three pits were open when that Company first 
commenced carrying ; they have now upwards of sixteen, 
producing more than 500,000 tons of coals a year, and the 
Company divides some sixteen per cent., with a lower rate of 
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carriage than any other Railway. The price of coals in the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood, is of such importance to 
every individual, that we may perhaps follow up the subject 
hereafter, so as to place it familiarly before our readers, with a 
\iew 1o assist in economising the price of Coals to all parties, 
bat particularly to the poor. 



Extract from the ** Courier" of January 28, 1841. 



statisUct'of The carrying coal-trade for the supply of the metropolis 
continued!' ^°^ ^^^ environs employs some 2,000 vessels, worth about 
£2,000 each on an average. It would be di£Scult to divide, 
from the general argument, the number of vessels employed, 
independent of the ordinary trade, under the rule of the factors ; 
we have, therefore, assumed our averages and rates of interest 
for wear and tear so low as to allow for any exceptions. The 
total capital for shipping alone would at 2,000 vessels, worth 
£2,000 each, be £4,000,000. The number of hands employed 
in each vessel may average about seven ; the voyages about 
eight per year; the coals carried about 2,700,000 tons. Now, 
the detention of the vessels in the general routine being three 
weeks between Gravesend and the Pool, the. delays of each 
vessel would be twenty-four weeks in each year, or nearly 
one-half spent in worse than useless idleness, as the vessels 
have to anchor and weigh some four or five times to take a 
higher station in the river, until they reach the Pool for 
unlanding. The wear and tear is greater than in moderate 
weather at sea, and the men are dissipating their time and 
money, to their disgrace and demoralization, on the banks of the 
Thames, while their wives and families are sufiering privations 
in the north. No wonder Wapping and Ratcliff exhibit such 
scenes of iniquity and misery, while crime is thas nursed by 
continued pay and continued weeks of idleness in men whose 
superiors are so little above them as to have no moral control 
whatever. This part of the question of the coal-trade as much 
requires the attention of the parties interested as the excessive 
price of carriage over the first cost of the coal itself. If we 
take the capital of the ships at four millions, the interest on 
that ^amount for twenty-four weeks of each year would be 
£92,300 at five per cent., to which add the expense of keeping 
the men for these twenty-four unnecessary weeks, being 
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14,000 men at ds. a day pay and provisions, would come to 
£342,800; and interest on the coals lying in the ships in 
demurrage, say at 15s. a ton for 2,000,000 tons, would give 
£34,915, with the enormous total, without wear and tear of 
the vessels and gear, of £469,715, or nearly half a million of 
money absolutely wasted surcharge from delays alone in an 
article of such absolute necessity to all as coal ; and we have 
here not touched upon those other items which are incidental to 
the discharge and delivery after arrival in the Pool. It must be 
very evident, that, with the present arrangements between the 
coal-owners in the North and the factors here, much of this 
excess of freight is unavoidable. The only dep6t which will 
regulate the price and supply to it is that of the ships them- 
selves. How vicious it is, is evident, not only from what we 
have stated, but from the high price coals always bear in the 
metropolis in proportion to other places, and from the tremen- 
dous excess of charge for transit over the original price of the 
article. That this evil recoils on the proprietors of the pits is 
undoubted, for were the price of coals lower the quantity con- 
sumed would be much greater; and, if we suppose the average 
price in London to be 26s. a ton, which, taking manufacturing 
and steam-coal into the account, would perhaps be about the 
sum, the amount wasted between Gravesend and the Pool, viz. 
£469,715 would bring to market, even at 26s., 361,319 more 
tons ; but, if we take off this surcharge, would add 50,000 to 
them, which could be brought to the London market for the 
same expense of raising and carriage, were the delays in the 
river done away with. This, then, is the first double loss--a 
loss to the producer of upwards of 400,000 tons, and to the 
consumer of the amount he pays on that which he does not 
use, which is 3s. 6d. a ton for the river delays alone, without 
freight. It must be here observed, that this is only the first 
section of the abuses of the trade for which every householder 
in London and its environs pays, and we have not yet placed 
the vessel in the Pool to unload. This is the next stase to 
which we shall bring her, until we have delivered the cargo 
into the cellars of the consumer. We shall afterwards give 
some account of the various railroads in the country of Durham, 
by which the coals are brought to the s|^ipping place. Of 
the evils we have already pointed out there are no mitigating 
circumstances. The coal-trade may be our best nursery for 
seamen, but they gain no knowledge and no good by lying 
weeks in idleness and debauchery in the river Thames, while 
their wives and families are resident in the North. 
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Extract from the " Courier" of February 4, 1841. 



statistics of In our previous articles on the coal-trade we haye shown 

V^nUnued! ^^^^ ^'^*' ^" average voyage from the North to the Thames of 
hse days, it is yet four weeks, and sometimes six, before the 
vessel is brought into the Pool to unload, and that during the 
period of her detention in the river an immense sum is annually 
sacrificed, to the demoralization of the seamen employed, 
instead of to their nautical advantage. We have also shown 
that the average price of coals at the shipping places is about 
8s. 6d. a ton, to be augmented to a Pool price varying from 
15s. to 24s., according to the quality of the coals. This price, 
which is called the *• Pool price," consists of the vendor's charge 
of raising and profit on capital, which may be from 3s. 6d. a 
ton to 6s. or 7s. for the very best coal. To the pit's mouth 
value is to be added the expense of transmission to the ships, 
the freight, and an additional half-crown, which is compounded 
of 5d. for lights, Is. Id. for city dues, and Is. for the factors, 
a nice little amount, considering the number of tons of coals 
imported, and altogether makes the sum which is quoted as 
the price of each sort of coals in the papers. Here begins the 
business of the merchant, and the excess between the Pool 
price and his charge to the consumer, has, in reduction of 
profit, the metage, unloading, lighterage, reloading, and 
drawing ; these latter must depend on the distance. The 
addition generally made to the Pool price by the merchant is 
from ten to twelve shillings, which sum ouglit to be very nearly 
sufficient to defray the whole charge from the shipping places 
in the north to the consumers* cellars in London. It must, 
however, be admitted, that from the shooting of the coals into 
and out of the vessels, they get so much broken as to render 
screening necessary, and something must be put on the round 
coal to make up for the slack, which is sold at a reduced price. 
This part of the general evil can only be remedied by bringing 
the coals up in the same waggons or boxes (placed on trucks) 
which they are brought in from the pit ; and we think this 
plan would be very well worth trying, were there a good 
landing-place for them. As it is, the Pool is very ill-suited for 
the purpose ; the vessels l3ing in tiers, it is only the inner and 
outer one that can be conveniently discharged, and the number 
of steam-vessels constantly passing causes frequent sinking of 
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tfae baizes from the swell washiDg into them. Altogether, the 
trade is too extensive for the space it is confined to, and the 
consequence is, that advantage is taken in every shape to 
enhance and keep up the price ; upon what principle seems 
difiScult to imagine, as it would appear that if Ihe restrictions 
were taken away, the consumption would increase, and ail 
persons, whether consumer or vendor, benefit But in all 
monopolies there is a hedge, which, unless it be cut away by 
the public, the parties themselves have been so used to shelter 
. under, that they cannot be persuaded to let in the light of 
truth; although experience has shown that in every article of 
needful use, the decrease of price has led to more than a pro- 
portionate increase of consumption. In the coal-tratle the 
factors regulate the supply by the price according to the seasons 
of the year. If the price rises above a certain amount, so many 
more vessels are brought up for sale, and hence arises the 
iniquity and monopoly; but this is done to prevent fluctuations 
to too great an extent; and as the factors guarantee the 
owners, who may not always be independent of them, this 
system, by which the metropolitan consumer pays 20 per 
cent, more than he need do, reigns supreme. The £120,000 
or more per annum that the factors divide between them 
would supply to the poor that number of tons of coals delivered- 
in Spital fields and Bethnal-green, which the factors would 
be compensated for by an increase of demand. The rotation 
system in the Biver is now to be done away with, and it 
remains to be seen what eflects that will have in the price— 
we fear very little, if any. The owners in the north must 
unshackle themselves from the factors, and the factors turn 
merchants only, and thereby obtain their profits, as the public 
will not much longer endure paying higher for coals in winter, 
when the charges on them are exactly the same, a ship being 
taken up by the year, and nothing else can alter but the 
capacity of those through whose hands the article passes. 
These severe seasons, when all classes are pushed by extra 
expense, and so many poor people are out of work, should 
induce gentlemen of all ranks to take up the question on 
national grounds, and, by a strong exhibition of public feeling, 
oblige the trade to be thrown open, or the price of coals to be 
reduced in the metropolis to a fair remunerative one to all 
parties. The inland coal, which is daily increasing in demand, 
is subject io no factor's charges, and pays the same city dues, 
as indeed do all coals coming within twenty miles of the city, 
from any quarter. Mr. George Stephenson, the eminent 
engineer, has made arrangements to bring 300,000 tons into 
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London a-year from his colliery alone, and we know of many 
others who are preparing to do the same thing. The carriage 
of coal from the Tees to York by the Great Northen Railway 
will drive the Yorkshire coal south at a cheaper rate for sale. 
But this part of the subject naturally comes within our next 
article on the colliery railways in the counties of Durham and 
Northumberland. 



Extract from the ^^ Covkiek'* of February 6, 1841. 



THE COAL-TRADE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER. 

Evidence. Sir, — Your correspondent who signs himself " A Friend to 

the Foot/' has certainly judged rightly in a measure, when he 
states me to be ''interested in the success of the Thames 
Haven Railway,*' but he has done me an injustice in adding, 
*^more than in securing cheap coals for the poor/' As a 
necessary of life, tending to lessen crime and vice, Coal ought 
to be brought more immediately within the reach of the 
indigent inhabitants of the metropolis and its surrounding 
neighbourhood; and, as tending to effect this, in a considerable 
degree, I was induced to make favourable mention of the 
'' Thames Haven Dock,*' 

The crowded state of the Po<d from the tiers of colliers, and 
the impediments of the central channel, have been the sub- 
ject of legislative inquiry ; so much so, as to occupy the 
attention of a select committee of the House of Commons so 
far back as 1836. Since that period the Increase of steamers 
has been very great, and in fact, is now hourly increasing ; 
and ere long» I am inclined to think, the colliers will find 
themselves turned out of the Pool, as the cabs and hackney- 
coaches were from Cheapside by the omnibuses. The charges 
by the present system of barging and landing, &c. are on an 
average from 12s. to 14s. per ton, whereas the dock-dues and 
charges of transit and landing might, and ought to be under 
7s. a ton ! The navigation of the Nore to the Pool would be 
saved, as well as the delay in unloading and the expense of 
barging, and other heavy charges incidental to the Coal-trade. 

Your correspondent opines that Coal can be brought more 
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cheaply by water-carriage than in part by land ; this can ne? er 
be, in my opinion (and thus we differ), as a collier would take 
treble the time coming up the Pool, even were all vessels re- 
moved, as a friend, &c. would wish, than a train laden with 
Coals would do. Now» this is something in favour of the 
Dock and Railway, as vessels might perform three voyages 
where before only two were made, and thus an additional 
cargo would be brought to market each time. Besides this, 
profitable employment might be found for the half million of 
money now lying dormant, and which is uselessly being ex- 
pended by the present expenuve system. 

Your correspondent further adds, that Coals will not admit 
of '' frequent transhipment,'' as he anticipates would be the 
case from their using the Thames Haven Dock, and certainly 
frequent transhipments in the present state they are brought to 
London would be by no means an improvement. But if Coal 
is sent in sacks or bags direct from the pit to the consumers' 
doors, they would be found less broken, and an additional 
advantage would be gained in having them ready measured 
and always ready for delivery. And these empty sacks or 
bags might answer the purpose of ballast for the ships return- 
ing north. 

It is true, by this system the ships will not hold as many tons 
as before, but this would do away with another objection 
raised against a quick voyage— viz. throwing vessels out of 
employ, and would employ more vessels than at present, from 
the increased consumption that would take place. Whether 
landing at the entrance of the river, or coming up above bridge, 
will most lessen the price of Coal, is matter of opinion ; but 
certain it is, that some means must be adopted for the reduc- 
tion of this necessary article. And whichever way this may 
be effected is of minor importance to myself, so long as it is 
done; and I think the attention of such persons as your cor- 
respondent, and philanthropists^ would be well directed to this 

subject. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

AN OLD COLLIER CAPTAIN. 
Tom's Coffee-house, Feb. 4, 1841. 



Extract from the <* Courier'* of February 10, 1841. 

THE COAL-TRADE. 

MANSION-HOUSE. 

Mr. Amsinck and a body of gentlemen attended at the 
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Mansion House this morning, to make some representations to 
Mr. Alderman Wilson, who sat for the Lord Major, with re- 
spect to the Coal-trade. 

Mr. AlisiNCK said, that the evils respecting the Coal-trade 
had long been complained of, and he was anxious that some 
remedy should be applied to them. There was a feeling in 
the public mind that when any body of gentlemen took up a 
public grievance and proposed to remedy it, that in some way 
or other their own private interests induced them to interfere. 
But he could assure the Alderman that he came forward on 
public grounds alone, to point out the advantages which the 
public would derive from the projected Thames Haven Dock 
and Railway Company ; the advantages of which would be, 
that the fluctuating prices of Coals would be prevented, and 
the river would be cleared of many steamers and vessels which 
blocked up its navigation. Mr. Amsinck went on to say, that 
there were four combinations at present in existence, for 
keeping up the high prices of Coals. The first was, the com- 
bination of Coal-owners, the second of Coal-owners and ship- 
owners, the third of Coal-owners and factors, and the fourth of 
factors and merchants. The effect of these combinations was 
shewn by the well-known fact^ that Coals could be got in 
Paris for the same price as they are sold for in London ; that 
they cost as much in the West Indies as in London ; and that 
they are not dearer in the East Indies than in London. It 
was very hard that he and other householders of the metropolis 
should have to pay ten shillings per ton for Coals more than 
ought to be charged. A great many plans had been suggested 
for reducing the price of Coals. A stock of 2,500,000 tons 
should be laid to enable a reduction to take place in the price. 
He thought that by making a dock at the entrance of the 
river to enable colliers to go in and out without delay, that 
the price could be reduced. Two hundred acres of Coals had 
been purchased, and if they were transmitted by railways, the 
same as in the North, they would be much reduced in price. 
No stronger illustration of the advantages of transmitting 
Coals by railway could be shewn than by the instance of a 
railway in the North of England. Coals were carried 32 miles 
and were charged 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Alderman Wilson observed, that they might be charged 
only 5s. 6d. 

Mr. Amsinck said that a shilling more could be allowed, 
and they would then be 6s. 6d. ; but for port-dues and other 
charges they were made 17s. 6d. in London. This was taking 
them at an average price. It had been said that it was utterly 
impossible to reduce the price of Coals. On the Bradlo 
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Railway the diflfcrence in the price of conveyance was such, 
that many parties, although they had at first held out, had been 
ultimately obliged to send Coals by it, not because the river- 
dues were high, but because sending them by railway made 
them so much cheaper. Great quantities of Coals conld be 
brought up by the Thames Haven Dock and Railway Com- 
pany, whilst at present the colliers conld only bring up a cer- 
tain quantity, whereby Coals were made dear. 

Mr. Alderman Wilson said, he believed that the Coal 
combination was now broken up. 

Mr. Amsinck said, it bad been arranged that vessels should 
lay in the North instead of the river. 

Mr. Alderman Wilson read a letter that he had received 
from a deputation connected with the Coal-trade, stating that 
the Coal-owners and others had agreed that the trade should 
be thrown open until Coals should fall in price, and that then 
the combination should come into operation again. His 
belief was, that the combination was entirely at an end, and 
that tlie Coal-trade was now as free as it had ever been. A 
most extraordinary message had been sent to him from a gen- 
tleman, a large Coal-owner, saying that he (the Alderman) 
might have it all his own way about Coals for a short time, 
but before the end of the year, the public should be made to 
pay £5 5s. a ton for their Coals. It was evident from this, that 
the intention was to make Coals so low that it should not be 
worth the while of the ship-owners to send them ; and then, 
when Coals were scarce, to raise their price, and thereby make 
the public pay in the end for insisting on having them cheap. 
Ue was of opinion that if Coals were 10s. lower in price, the 
coal-owner and ship-owner v/ould make more profit by the 
greater consumption that would ensue. To prevent Coals 
being raised in price in the manner he had just mentioned, 
the public would do well to lay in large quantities whilst they 
were cheap. If warehouses were erected for laying in large 
stocks of Coals, they could not become so dear as they now 
are. He did not think that any legislative enactment was 
requured. The great evil was, that Coal-merchants had not at 
present suflScient room to take in large quantities of Coals 
when cheap, and store them against the time they would be- 
come dear. He wanted to see large store-houses erected on 
the banks of the river, where vessels could unload without 
coming up to London, so that if the river were blocked up 
with ice, or in any other way, it would make no difference. 
Ho had heard that when Coals were rather scarce. Coal-owners 
would not send them to the merchants in London, but sold 
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them fbemsetvcs ; so that, in times of distress, CoaM)wncrs 
became Coal-merchants. The Alderman inquired of Captain 
Fisher, the Harbonr-Master, who was present, whether the 
Coal combination had been broken up. 

Captain Fishbr said, he understood that it was. 
Mr. Alderman Wilson said, that formerly ships could not 
come into the Pool without the permission of the factors, but 
he understood that such was no longer the case. 

Mr. Amsinck said, that he had heard irom Coal-owners in the 
North, that the combination was not broken up. The ships, it 
bad been arranged, were not to lay in the Thames, but in the 
Wear, the Tyne, and the Tees. Mr. Amsinck proceeded to 
say, that the object of the Coal-owners was to prevent too 
many ships from being sent up. They deceived themselves by 
charging high prices. If they charged a lower price they 
could double the quantity. When any new pits were opened, 
their owners vrere asked to join the vend; and if they refused, 
they were told to keep up their prices. 

Mr. Alderman Wilson said, the vend was a combination of 
the large Coal-owners; but he thought that Coals enough 
might be had from the new pits, to break up the vend. Since 
1839, many Coal-merchants bad been supplied exclusively by 
the new pits. 

Mr. Amsinck said, he had no doubt that great anxiety ex- 
isted amongst many large Coal-owners to reduce the prices. 
Mr. Pease, and several other large Coal-owners, had told him so. 
Mr. Alderman Wilson said that, if care were taken, some 
millions of tons of Coals might soon be supplied, and the ships 
should be sold and taken away, so that the river should not be 
made a place of merchandize. 

A gentleman observed, that a ship might easily be cleared in 
four or five days. 

Mr. Amsinck said, that if two million tons were sent more 
than at present, the vessels and barges would block up the 
river. 

Mr. Alderman Wilson said, ho believed it might be arranged 
that vessels should make twelve voyages in a year instead of 
eight. Ship-owners were, of course, anxious that their ships 
should be employed as much as possible. The ship-owners 
did not belong to the vend. 

Mr. Amsinck proceeded to say, that the object he had in 
view in appearing before the Alderman was, to show that the 
price of Coals would be reduced by having a dep6t Colliers 
were dependent on the winds, and were frequently delayed by 
them. 
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Mr. Alderman Wilson said, if large stores for Coals were 
provided thej need not care for the winds. 

Mr. Amsinck said, the Thames Haven Dock and Ridlway 
Company proposed to erect large stores for Coals. 

Mr. Alderman Wilson said, that if that were done, the 
public*raight cast the threat that had been made to him to raise 
the price of Coals to £5 5s. a ton to the winds. The worthy 
Alderman then said, that he considered that the objects of the 
Thames Haven Dock and Railway Company to be most ad-* 
vantageous. Great quantities of Coals could be laid in, and 
they would then become cheaper. He inquired if the plan of 
the Company had been submitted to the Coal-owners at New- 
castle and Shields. 

Mr. Amsinck said it had ; but the Coal-owners were depen- 
dent on the Coal-factors. 

Mr. Alderman Wilson said, that the Coal-owners were the 
richest men in the country. 

Mr. Amsinck said No ; they had great difficulty in raising 
money to carry on their works, Coal-mines were so much over- 
worked. Coal-owners got money in advance from the Coal- 
factors, and they were consequently completely under them. 
Liord Londonderry, a very large Coal-owner, was a poor man, 
and he was not ashamed to own it. 

Mr. Alderman Wilson said, he understood that Lord Lon- 
donderry was coming out of the vend. He thought that not 
one-half of the ships would be employed when the combina- 
tion was broken up. 

Mr. Amsinck said, that was an objection, for colliers had 
always been looked upon as nurseries for seamen. 

Mr. Alderman Wilson said, he did not care for nurseries 
for seamen when public interests were at stake. 

Mr. Amsinck said, he was anxious to prepare the public 
against a recurrence of the evils of 1819. It was not impro- 
bable that some disturbances might occur in the North with 
respect to the shipping* The Chartists were exceedingly 
active there. 

Mr. Alderman Wilson did not think ranch of that. He 
wanted cheap Coals. 

A gentleman, who was present, observed that he thought 
that in three months time he should be able to supply the 
Alderman with the best Coals at £1 Is. per ton. 

After some further conversation, 

Mr. Alderman Wilson said, he most heartily wished well 
to the Thames Haven Dock and Railway Company, and he 
had no doubt that it would be completely successful. If the 
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object of (he gentlemen waiting upon him was to request bira 
to take sbares in tlie Company, be must decline doing that. 
He bad resolved, when be interfered with respect to the 
Coal-trade, that he would not be mixed up with any com- 
panies in aUy private undertaking ; so that it could not be 
said that bis interference was occasioned for his own advan- 
tage, and not for the benefit of the public. 

Mr. Amsinck said, that he wished it to go forth to the public 
that a dep6t would be established where they would find Coals 
in store, and from which they could get them conveyed to 
their own cellars less broken than at present. Their price 
would also be materially lessened. His principal object in 
coming forward was on public grounds ; for it would be more 
to the advantage of the Thames Haven Dock and Railway 
Company to pitch Coals overboard, and to carry nothing but 
passengers, fish, and merchandize, than to convey Coals on the 
line ; but, for the benefit of the public, they intended to carry 
Coals. 

After some further remarks, Mr. Amsinck thanked Mr. 
Alderman Wilson for the attention he had afforded him, and 
with the gentlemen who bad accompanied him, then retired. 



Extract from the "Courier** of February 11, 1841 



marks^n^e '^^® reports whicb are current that the coal-trade combi- 
coai-trade. nation IS broken up, and that coals are to be sold as free and 
cheap as any other article of use or necessity, are too good to 
be true. That an alteration has taken place as to the rotation 
system, which kept ships down the river at the caprice or 
interest of the factors, we know ; and we know also that this 
was effected through a deputation which came to town from 
the Coal-Trade Committee a month since. We also under- 
stand that the vessels will lay unloaded in the rivers of 
the North, instead of loaded in the Thames-- merely chang- 
ing one evil for another. The large consumption of coals 
in London makes it necessary that a dep6t should be formed 
for its supply free ft'om monopoly or influence and independent 
of the shipping, which are too numerous to be allowed to 
crowd the river to the detriment of all other trades. The 
present state of the Pool, with the ice, vrill show at once how 
necessary it is to place such an article as coals without its 
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reacbi that the price may Dot be enhanced» when it is most 
necessary and desirable they should be as cheap as possible. 

The state of the coal-trade, and the combination of all parties 
interested in it, has grown very naturally out of the position of 
tlie trade itself. The large capital required to sink shafts and 
raise the mineral has made the coal-owner a merchant of the 
highest order, so that noblemen are not only proprietors of the 
land, but proprietors and workers of the mines themselves, and 
in some of them upwards of four hundred thousand pounds 
have been expended. The coal-owner on a large scale must 
employ an agent— this agent bis agent at the place of sale, who 
will be answerable for the money, and thus has the coal-trade 
fallen into the hands and management of the factors, who 
receive their first fee on the produce from the vendor, and their 
second from the merchant who supplies the consumer. The 
demand of the London market is of that amount as to allow 
these and the numerous other charges above the absolutely 
necessary sum to repay the owner of the mine, the transport of 
the coal, and the merchant salesmen. The first duty of the 
pit-owner is to reduce these charges, something oflf his own 
profit, a good deal off the freight, and make the trade so free 
in London as to preclude the merchant there from adding so 
large a profit to the consumer's price. The price of coal at 
the pit's mouth varies according to the quality of the minerals 
and may be taken at from 2s. 6d. a ton to 6s. or 7s. 6d. for 
the very best. It is not our intention to give a detail of the 
working of mines, or indeed of entering upon any part of the 
subject, except as it bears on the question of price to the 
London consumer. To prevent the inundation of the market 
with inferior coals, which may be mixed with the better sort, 
as well as to regulate the supply and price as much as possible 
to the demand, the owners have a combination of the trade, 
with a committee who arrange the vend every fortnight with all 
the different pits, as well as the price, so. that no person 
belonging to this combination can sell more than his allotted 
quantity, or for less than his affixed price, under fines agreed 
upon ; and if any extensive mine is worked without joining 
this vend, it is always under the threat of having the whole 
trade thrown open, and seeing whose capital will longest with- 
stand the shock. Where a hundred thousand pounds and 
upwards have been expended, the risk is generally too great to 
be encountered, besides the protection such a combination 
gives in security against other innovators. The great question* 
as far as the coal-owners arc concerned, is, whether their 
protective system is not carried too far ; and whether, in 

L 
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apparent protection of IhemselveSy they are not by degrees 
closing their coal-fields in favour of others, which can be 
worked cheaper, although perhaps somewhat inferior in quality. 
There can be no doubt the consumption of Coals in the 
metropolis may be immediately increased a million of tons 
annually if the price were lowered some six shillings — an 
amount perfectly within reach, without any sacrifice whatever. 
The arrangements in the North for conveying the produce of 
the mines to the various shipping-places are most complete, 
the whole county of Durham being intersected by lines of 
railway, some upwards of thirty miles long, upon which trains 
of coals are being carried incessantly. The Stockton and 
Darlington, which opened with three pits, has now about 
sixteen or seventeen, and carries 500,000 tons annually, pays a 
dividend of 16 per cent per annum; it goes from Bishop 
Auckland to Stockton and Musselburgh, on the river Tees. 
The Clarence, which runs parallel to the Stockton and Dar- 
lington, and is connected with it by a branch, runs to Fori 
Clarence, on the Tees, and has a branch to Stockton, and 
another called the Stockton and Hartlepool, which connects 
it with the new and increasing port at the latter place. 
Sunderland and Monkwearmouth, at the entrance of the river 
Wear, are the termini of lines from Durham, and from Gates- 
head ; the latter, which is called the Brandling Junction, runs 
also to South Shields, and connects the Stanhope and Tyne 
and Durham Junction lines. There is also a line from the 
Durham and Sunderland Railway to Hartlepool, so as to unite 
these three places. Thus the coal-trade and the few passengers, 
chiefly belonging to thattrade> employ, in the county of Durham, 
alone, eight public railways, extending to about 190 miles in 
length, or a distance in that country alone equal to that from 
London to York, besides all the private colliery lines. In 
addition to these almost exclusively mineral lines, the Great 
North of England Railway is complete from Darlington to 
York, and is taking the superior coals of the Tees into York- 
shire, which will drive the Yorkshire coal south, and will, by 
degrees, inundate the London market with a cheaper, but 
inferior, coal from the Humber, to enable the coal-owners in 
Yorkshire to find a vent for the produce of their mines, upon 
which large capitals have been sunk, and the number very 
greatly increased of late. This is a subject of vast importance 
to the Northumbrian and Durham pit-owners, and not less 
so to the consumer, who, unless the best coals are brought to 
the metropolitan market at a cheaper rate, will have to pur- 
chase an inferior article, or always run the risk of having 
it mixed. 
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Extract from the " Courier" of February 22, 1841. 



It must be evident to the Coal^wners that the high price of Coautrado 
Coals in the metropolis and its neighbourhood, arises from ^o'^^^ed. 
causes within their power alone to controul and reduce, and at 
the same time so to regulate the market as to have as little 
flactnation as possible. We quite admit the necessity of 
some arrangement whereby the supply shall be uniform, and it 
appears to us this can be effected but by having a dep6t where 
any quantities may be unloaded and stored, so that no long 
prevailing winds shall operate on the price, by reducing the 
amount in hand too low, and where the sbi|)8 may bo immedi- 
ately freed for further and continued employment. Ships are 
too expensive for warehouses, and there is no doubt now that 
the whole system is under consideration, that tlie good sense of 
the owners of the mineral will point out to them the best 
means of simplifying the supply, and preventing the deterio- 
ration of the article, by repeated breakings between their pits 
and the consumer's cellar. The size of the Coal carried on 
the Great North of England Railway, at its o))ening between 
the Tees and York, was a subject of boast and satisfaction. 
Why should not the same plan be adopted to London ? In 
our last article on this subject, we alluded particularly to the 
change the opening of railways south would make in the 
supply of Coals to all places within reach, at a certain price ; 
and that by the introduction of a better Coal into the districts 
of an inferior mineral, as that of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
the Coals from thence would be driven south, to keep up the 
sale, and that by degrees, unless some regulation for the 
supply from the pit's mouth to the consumer's cellar direct, 
were adopted, we should in London have almost all our Coals 
of an inferior quality or mixed — and, as this is a question which 
afiects every householder, each ought to assist in driving down 
the charge for the best Durham and Northumberland Coal to a 
ftir price, so as justly to compete with inferior Coals, quality 
for quality. How far, in the first instance, the Coal-owners 
in Yorkshire may suffer, or how far the competition may so 
affect the price as to increase the consumption, is a statistical 
question, worthy of being known ; and if, as very probably 
will be the case, the demand is thus augmented, what a lesson 
it would teach the Coal-owners in Durham to reduce the price 
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in the largest market hi the world. The Great North of Eng- 
land line is so level, that with Coals and passengers it must 
repay the subscribers; and we trust will stimulate them to 
complete their work to the banks of the Tync, joining in their 
route the Clarence and as many other, lines, by off-lines, as 
they can, so as to make the connection as complete as possible 
with the Coal districts and the important Coal ports. Un- 
happily, there is but too much jealousy existing between the 
several lines in the county of Durham, and which not only does 
much present mischief, but will oblige legislative interference 
for the public good. No line of railway (being a public one) 
is free from the operations of the Railway Bill ; and we sin- 
cerely trust the advantageous position of the Stockton and 
Darlington Company will not give a justification for clauses 
being proposed, and we know they are ready drawn up, which 
will enforce government controul on lines being conjointly 
used. The moment the Coal-trade is unshackled from its 
trammels, the supply from each pit, and the increased number 
of pits which will be opened, will render every one of the 
present lines necessary and remunerative. The consumption 
in London alone would increase a million of tons a year, and 
we shall in a future article notice the small supply of London 
compared with its wants. We regret very much that the 
Durham Junction, and Stanhope and Tyne, do not return 
such a profit as we could wish. The Brandling Junction 
must eventually pay well ; as yet it has not had time to develope 
its use, but leading to Monkwearmouth and South Shields 
from Gateshead, and joining the Durham Junction, it has 
resources that must g^ve a profit By the Brandling Junction, 
Coals are carried into deep water at a saving of 9d. a ton as 
between the pit's mouth and the ship, and is an evidence 
sufficiently conclusive of the value of railway transit, and its 
economy over water-carriage, even in a Coal-trade and short 
river ; and this line does not carry Coals to the exclusion of 
the passengers er fast trains. On the North side of the Tyne 
is another evidence of the favourable competition of railway 
as against water-carriage. Between Newcastle and North 
Shields is a line of some eight miles long, the river being about 
ten miles, thus only cutting off about two miles — this is a 
passenger line, and carries nearly an average of a million 
annually — from the Shields end are omnibuses to Tj'nemouth ; 
and the inhabitants of Newcastle fully appreciate the value of 
so quick and facile - a means of inhaling the pure sea-air. 
From the metropolis we talk of the satisfaction of a quick 
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and cheap means of reaching the same healthful rccrcatiun, 
but care nothing for the execution of the means. If a railway 
were inn in a similar manner to the entrance of the Thames, 
within an hour or so's reach from London, and at low fares, 
why should it not carry ten times the number of passengers 
the North Shields' does — London having ten times the number 
of inhabitants that Newcastle and its neighbourhood has? 
Southend, Heme Bay, and other watering-places, may bo 
reached almost as easily from London as Tyncmouth from 
Newcastle ; and yet such a project is carried into useful and 
most profitable construction in the Nortli, and left unheeded 
and uncared for in the South. 



Extract from Mc" Courier" of March A, 1841. 



We should be doing a great injustice to the Newcastle and coai-trade. 
Carlisle Railway, if, having named others in the counties of 
Durham and Northumberland in the course of our observations 
on the^ coal-trade, .we did not also bear testimony to the value 
of that line. Perhaps no Railway ever projected bore less 
apparent promise to a casual observer of returning a proit, 
carried as it is for sixty miles across a country, in many parts 
extremely barren, and no where thickly populated. It would 
hardly be conceived the mere connection of Carlisle with 
Newcastle, or the Irish Sea with the German ocean, could 
employ locomotive power and repay a capital expended on the 
construction of sixty miles of railway ; yet such has proved to 
be the fact. A return of six per cent* per annum is made to 
the shareholders, besides a gradual diminution of the borrowed 
capital, and an increasing traffic, giving assurance of larger 
profits. The works on this line 'are exceed ingly well executed, 
aud the cuttingpi and embankments are as good as any wo 
ever saw. The Corby Viaduct is a work of great beauty, and, 
withal, perhaps no simillar works on other lines have cost less 
than double what has been paid on the Newcastle and Carlisle 
Railway. It certainly seems extraordinary that the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway, of sixty miles in length, and having no 
traffic except literally what may be called its own— -that is, 
having no extending connection with other lines, like the North 
Midland, for instance, and no intermediate towns of any 
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size — should repay an interest of six per cent, on its capital, 
with a reserve fund, while the North Midland, that has so much 
through traffic, and is connected with so many manufacturing 
places, does not pay its expenses. Great credit indeed is due 
to the management of the Newcastle and Carlisle Company, 
not only for the economical construction of the line, but for 
that of its working. The real and best uses of a Railway are 
here fully exemplified. Passengers are carried at fast speed, 
averaging twenty miles an hour, from one side of the Island 
to the other— goods, timber, and all similar articles, form a 
second portion of the traffic and profit, and minerals in large 
quantities another ; the profits may thus be divided into three 
heads, each one being equally useful and equally advantageous. 
It is not of course every Railway that can open new coal-fields 
or new interests of any sort ; but it is essential to the future 
profits of Railways, when a more extended introduction of 
them divides and carries the traffic in its natural source, that 
they should become carriers in a more beneficial manner ; that 
the speed of the carriage should be regulated by the price the 
article can afford to pay; and it is to this desideratum the 
Directors of the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway seem to have 
turned their attention, and to the success of their arrangements 
we attribute the profits and prospects of the Company. We 
have always felt that the passenger traffic of the Railways, 
being confined as it is to a few channels, would lead the first 
executed into expenses the result will not justify. The first 
great evil is the extravagance of the engineers, in the con- 
struction ; the next, that of want of regulation in the weight of 
the .trains and the speed. The enormous capital that has been 
expended, a great deal of it we believe most unnecessarily, 
makes it a matter of necessity and self-preservation for the 
completed lines to preclude all others that do not run into 
them ; and this is a consequence of the government not having 
taken upon itself to lay out the roads, so as to meet the wants 
of the country, instead of leaving them to be grasped at by 
private companies solely for their own emoluments. While 
other lines, therefore, will be dreading competition and a 
diminution of their traffic, the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, 
can only extend its own by the natural increase of population 
and commerce. Coals are a certain article of use, enlarging 
more in proportion than any other from the increased wants of 
man, and they will always form a large portion of the trade 
of this company ; but if the enterprize of the proprietors carries 
their lino up the valley of the North Tyne, and opens that 
largo iron field, minerals will be increased to an immense 
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extoot Wo fear the tnDiiel at Nole of the Gate will preclude 
the line from being carried into Scotland, or a fine tract of 
uncoltivated country would be brought into useful occupation, 
and all the towns between these and Edinburgh would be most 
beaefieially brought within Railway communication north and 
aoath. One of the great uses of carrying a line thus inland into 
Sootlaod would be that the millions of cultivatable acres lying in 
thai district would be made available which are now waste ; 
thousands of families find support at home who are now obliged 
to emigrate, and corn grown in this country which has now 
to be imported ; but these vast tracts *are likely to lay waste 
unless the construction of a Railway tlirough the district should 
give them a raliie which is now otherwise hopeless. The 
Newcastle and Carlisle Railway leads by Hexham twenty 
miles en the route. 



Extract from the " Courier" of May 25, 1841. 



DANGEROUS STATE OF THE POOL. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER. 

Sir, — ^The numerous and frequent accidents which occur Evidence. 
in that portion of the river termed the Pool, from its crowded 
state, the rapidity with which the steamers are propelled, and 
their immense and increasing number, render it an object of the 
first importance, that means should be adopted for the preven- 
tion of those accidents which too often have proved fatal to 
navigation of small craft, &c. To effect this desirable end, it 
appears to me, a dock should be constructed at the mouih of 
the Thames, with a railway communication to the metropolis, 
by which passengers of steam-vessels might be conveyed in- 
stead of entering the Pool, suffering the tediousncss of its navi- 
gation, and the dangers attending it, and to the owner the 
expense of fuel and loss of time. To all larger steam-boats 
that reach the river at half ebb, the delay is most inconvenient, 
being in that case from six to eight hours, whereas, had they 
an available harbour, accessible at all hours, passengers either 
from abroad or long coast voyages would reach town, ac- 
cording to railroad travelling, under any circumstances, let 
wind or tide be ever so adverse. The profit, therefore, to the 
owners of this class of vessels is proportionably to the saving 
of time and fuel. 
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According to an account kept daily, it appears that vessels 
are delayed at Sea Reach 50 days out of 77 at a most favour- 
able period of the year, which to fish, fruit, and all perishable 
articles is the certain loss of a part of their cargoes. To this 
class, therefore, a harbour accessible at all times, and situate 
at the entrance of the river, must prove of the first importance, 
having always direct and easy communication with the metro- 
polis by railway; and to the public would prove equally 
advantageous, by obtaining such articles in a fresher and more 
wholesome condition, and, from the quantity, a reduction in 
their price would be looked for. 

The growing population of the kingdom, the extension of 
its commerce, the increasing luxury of the people, the enlarging 
size of the metropolis, and the habits of change in all classes, 
render it evident, that no facility can be given either in the 
means of transit or the comfort in eflfecting it, but what will 
and ought to be sought after eagerly. 

As all questions, whether mercantile or not, are matters of 
interest to your readers, and as the Times of this day, as well 
as your paper of yesterday, again prove the absolute necessity 
of steps being taken to avoid the accidents you had to record, 
I hope yon will find a comer in your columns for additional 
reasons to attain the end in view, and in so doing you will 
oblige 

Your constant reader, 

Peele's Coffee-house, ARISTID£S. 

Saturday, May 22, 1841. 
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The following letters will show the importance of the 

undertaking, even with the Ministers of State in Bel* 
giwn. 



Bruxelles, le 14 Dieembre, 1838. 
Monsieur, 

Les communications que vous avez bien vonlu me faire 
mu sujet dos Docks el du Chemin de fer de Thames-haven, 
m'ont d^termin^ k m'eclairer, de Tavis dliommes sp6ciaux, 
•nrles donn6es g6n6rales du projet de cette vaste entreprise. 

L'examen auquel on s'est livr6, k 6t6 entidrment 
favorable au projet ; il en est r6sult6, la conviction que Tentre- 
prise des Docks et du Chemin de fer de Thames-haven, est du 
plus haut int^rdt pour la Bel^que ; qu'elle donne un nouveau 
d6g^6 d'utllit6 au r^seau des Chemins de fer Beiges, et qu'elle 
promet de faciliter singuli^rement les relations du pays avec la 
oapitale de la Grande Bretagne. 

Je pense, done, que les capitalistes Beiges, qui prendronl 
an int6rdt dans rop6ration, se montreront sincdrement amis de 
leur pays, et qu'lls auront acquis des droits ^sa reconnais- 
sance. 

Quant au Gouvemement, dout les ressources sont affec- 
t6es exclusivement, k des besoins courants, ou k des operations 
prevues, et autoris6es par la Legislature, sa position lui 
commando de s'abstenir, quelque serait d'allleurs son d6sir de 
vous prater son concours p6cuniaire. 

Je vous prie. Monsieur, d'agreer I'expression de ma 
consideration la plus disting^6e. 

Le Ministre des Travaux Publics, 

NOTHOMB. 



A MoniUur AM8INCK,Directeur-g^Tant 
de la Compagnie des Docks et du Chcm 
min defer de Thames-haven, a Brttccm 
elleSf (H6tel de France,) 
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Bruxelles, le 27 Xbre, 1838. 
Monsieur, 

J'ai re9U, avec votre lettre du 13 de co mois, le pro- 
spectus et le plan pour la construction du Thames Haven Dock. 

En yous remerciant de cette communication Je me plais 
k yous donner Tassurance que le gouvemement du Roi yerra 
toujours, avec piaisir, tout ce qui pent contribuer k fJEUsiliter et k 
^tendre les relations entre la Grande Bretagne et la Belgique. 
Comme le Thames Haven Dock parait Stre de nature k atteindre 
ce but, je ne puis que faire des voeux pour la r6ussite de cette 
entreprise. 

Le Ministrede I'lnterieur et des Affaires Etrangeres, 

DE THECJX. 



A Monsieur HENRI AM8INCK Directeur-g^ant du Thames 
Haren Dock iftdtel de Prance') y a Brtueelles, 



W. Levis and Son, Printen, 91, Finch-lane, London. 
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